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CIOs  Must  Change  Stations 
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Do  It  Yoitrs 


Bob  Schwartz  is  transforming 
Matsushita  developers  into.N 
process  analysts,  integrators 
and  project  managers  0 


lEKlECUTlVES 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR 


WE  START  WITH  THE  VERY 
LATEST  PENTIUM  II  XEON 
PROCESSORS  AND  TERABYTES 
OF  FIBRE  CHANNEL  STORAGE. 


WE  FACTORY  INSTALL  YOUR 
INDUSTRY  STANDARD  OS  AND 
YOUR  CUSTOM  SOFTWARE. 
THEN  TEST  EVERYTHING. 


WHAT'S  DELL  DOING 
IN  DATA  CENTERS? 


pentium®]] 
xeon  tmi 

PROCESSOR 


YOU  CAN  WATCH  AS  A  DELL- CERTIFIED 
SYSTEMS  ENGINEER  INSTALLS  IT  AT  YOUR  SITE. 


Dell*  PowerEdge"1  6300 
Data  Center  Server 

Up  to  four  Pentium ®  II 

Xeon™  Processors  at  400 MHz 

Up  to  4GB  of  ECC  memory 

Seven  hot-plug-ready  PCI  slots 

Up  to  126GB  of  internal 

LVD  SCSI  storage 

Redundant  hot-plug  power 

supplies  and  cooling  fans 

Certified  technicians 

on  call  7x24 


Here’s  a  new  idea  for 
your  data  center.  Call  Dell. 

Our  direct  model  and  our  unique 
one-to-one  customer  relationships  make 
us  an  ideal  strategic  partner  to  solve  your 
data  center  challenges. 

Our  PowerEdge  6300  InteP-based  server 

. 

represents  the  very  latest  in  mainstream  server 
technology.  Harnessing  the  simultaneous  power  of 
up  to  four  Pentium  II  Xeon  processors,  it  can  be 
configured  with  as  much  as  4GB  of  internal  memory 
with  seven  PCI  hot-plug-ready  slots.  And  our  new 
PowerVault™  Storage  Systems  offer  an  end-to-end 
fibre  channel  solution  capable  of  hosting  a  full 
terabyte  of  storage  and  delivering  a  blistering  18,000 
I/Os  per  second. 

Both  come  completely  configured  to  your 
exact  specifications.  Both  come  with  our  standard 
7x24  phone  service.  We  can  arrange  to  have 
a  Dell-certified  systems  engineer  install  them 
for  you.  And  we  can  show  you  optional 
support  plans  tailored  to  your  needs. 

All  at  a  great  price. 

So  give  us  a  call.  1-888-887-DELL. 

It’s  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 


BE  DIRECT 


D0U 

www.dell.com/reliable 


These  products  are  FCC-A  verified  for  commercial  usage  and  are  not  offered  for  sale/lease  for  use  in  home  or  home  office. 

The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  Pentium  II  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  For  a  complete  copy  of  guarantees  or  limited  warranties,  write  Dell  USA  L  P.  1  Dell  Way.  Round  Rock,  TX  78682,  Attn.  Warranties. 
Dell,  the  Dell  logo  and  PowerEdge  are  registered  trademarks  and  Be  Diiect  and  PowerVault  are  trademarks  of  Dell  Corporation.  ©1998  Dell  Computer  Corporation  All  rights  reserved. 


When  it  comes  to  our  products,  Microsoft  Certified  Solution  Providers  are 
generally  not  satisfied  with  a  few  tidbits  from  our  marketing  department. 

MCSPs  are  always  hungry  for  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of 
Microsoft  products  and  their  capabilities.  In  fact,  they’re  out  there 
helping  customers  solve  all  kinds  of  problems  in  all  kinds  of  industries 
every  day,  so  nobody  knows  better  than  an  MCSP  where  Microsoft 


©1999  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?" 


products  work  and  where  they  don’t.  MCSPs  even  take  part  in  Microsoft 
beta  testing  to  further  satisfy  their  hunger.  All  so  that,  when  they’re 
called  upon  to  help  a  client  determine  the  best  solution  for  a  given 
problem,  MCSPs  will  know  precisely  whether  Microsoft  products  fit 
the  bill.  Or,  whether  they  don’t.  To  find  an  MCSP  that  can  turn  product 
knowledge  into  client  solutions,  visit  www.microsoft.com/certified 
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ON  THE  COVER 

Matsushita’s  Bob  Schwartz 
believes,  “you  don’t  build 

an  application  anymore- 

you  tune  it.” 

Cover  photo  by  Chris  Cosaburi 
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Features 


An  ERP  Package  for  You... 
and  You...and  You. ..and  Even  You 

ENTERPRISE  RESOURCE  PLANNING  All  men  are  cre¬ 
ated  equal,  but  off-the-shelf  ERP  software  packages  are 
not.  And  choosing  the  right  one  for  your  business 
involves  a  lot  more  than  you  might  think. 

By  Derek  Slater 


E  for  Two 

ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE  A  tale  of  two  newcomers  to 
the  e-commerce  arena.  One  built  its  own  computing 
platform;  the  other  bought  the  whole  kit  and  caboodle 
from  a  single  vendor.  Which  strategy  is  best?  The  mar¬ 
ket  will  decide.  By  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul 


Staying  Alive 


COVER  STORY:  APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT 

In-house  application  development  is  a  dwindling 
phenomenon,  thanks  in  part  to  the  growing  supply 
of  packaged  software.  To  survive,  IT  groups  must 
undergo  a  transformation.  By  Christopher  Koch 


Unicenter 

Features 

IBM/Tivoli 
TME  10 

Business  Process  Views™ 

✓ 

Real  World  Interface 

✓ 

Fully  Integrated  Management  Functions 

✓ 

Fully  Integrated  Network  Management 

✓ 

Policy-Based  Management  for  All  Functions 

✓ 

Manages  Over  30  Platforms 

✓ 

Also  Manages  AIX,  AS/400,  OpenVMS,  and  MVS 

✓ 

Open  and  Interoperable 

✓ 

✓ 

Published  APIs  for  Over  14  Management  Functions 

✓ 

Object-Oriented  Enterprise  Management  Schema 

✓ 

Intelligent,  Autonomous,  and  Lightweight  Agents 

✓ 

Built-In  Security 

✓ 

Single  Sign-On 

✓ 

Network  Security  Including  the  Internet  and  Intranets 

✓ 

Monitoring  and  Event  Management 

✓ 

✓ 

Support  for  SNMP  and  HMMP/HMMS  Standards 

✓ 

Virus  Protection 

✓ 

Desktop-to-Host  Storage  Management 

✓ 

Software  Delivery 

✓ 

✓ 

Integrated  Service  Desk 

✓ 

Workload  Management 

✓ 

Complete  Job  Flow  Process  Visualization 

✓ 

Extensive  Web  Server  Management 

✓ 

Output  Management 

✓ 

Resource  Accounting 

✓ 

Integrated  Support  for  MVS  Management 

✓ 

Supports  DECnet,  TCP/IP,  SNA,  and,  IPX/SPX 

✓ 

Wizards  for  Easy  Customization 

✓ 

Jgfst 

Unicenter  TNG 


This  simple  chart  only  begins  to  explain  the 
enormous  difference  between  Unicenter®  and 
IBM/Tivoli  TME  10. 

What  clients  want  today  are  complete 
solutions  not  just  software  initiatives  like  SAA, 
OfficeVision  and 
SystemView.  The 
questions  are, 
do  you  want  to 
bet  your  career 
on  IBM’s  view  of 
the  future?  Can 
you  afford  to  wait? 

And  how  can  you 
have  confidence 
in  a  solution 

that  is  so  IBM-centric  and  biased? 

Those  are  just  a  few  reasons  why 
thousands  of  clients  prefer  Unicenter.  It's  the 
industry  standard  for  network  and  systems 
management.  Today,  more  than  93%  of 
the  Fortune  500  and  thousands 
small  to  medium-size 
businesses  trust  CA  for 
enterprise  management. 

Unlike  TME  10,  Unicenter®  TNG™  supports 
every  major  hardware  platform  and  operating 
system.  It’s  open,  scalable,  extensible,  and  ven¬ 
dor-neutral.  And  with  Unicenter  TNG’s  powerful 
new  features  like  advanced  agent  technology 
and  Real  World  Interface™,  Unicenter  TNG  is 
light-years  ahead  of  TME  10. 

It’s  real,  it’s  mission-critical,  and  it’s  up  and 
running  in  thousands  of  sites  around  the  world. 

If  that  sounds  good  to  you,  remember,  it’s 
your  choice. 

Call  1-888-UNICENTER 
or  visit  www.cai.com 


(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


UnlcenterTNR 

©1 997  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc,,  Islandla,  NY  1 1 788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 

Information  based  on  publicly  available  information  as  of  3/1/97. 


As  with  every  new  piece  of  enterprise  technology, 
someone  has  to  try  it  first. 


Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 


The  good  news  is,  it  won’t  be  you. 


Introducing  Microsoft®  SQL  Server™  7.0,  tested  and  proven  in  companies  like  Pennzoii  and 
HarperCollins.*  With  an  impending  merger  on  its  hands,  Pennzoii  faced  a  rapid  increase  in  its  user 
base  for  SAP™  R/3.™  In  order  to  handle  this  mission-critical  load,  Pennzoii  turned  to  SQL  Server  7.0. 
Then  there’s  HarperCollins.  The  publishing  leader  uses  the  SQL  Server  7.0  data  warehousing  platform 
to  process  hundreds  of  gigabytes  of  data  in  order  to  make  smarter  and  faster  business  decisions. 
To  see  who  else  is  deploying  Microsoft  SQL  Server  7.0  in  their  enterprise  go  to 
www.microsoft.com/sql/ 


©  1998  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or 
other  countries.  Other  product  and  company  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  *  Initially  deployed  on  beta  code. 
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Talking  the  Talk 

EXECUTIVE  COUNSEL  As  Jan.  1,2000,  creeps 
ever  closer,  your  peers,  partners  and  customers  have 
questions.  What  are  you  going  to  say,  and  how 
will  you  say  it?  By  Kevin  F.  Sherry 
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Test  Drive 


EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  Anew  approach  to 
application  deployment  could  speed  time-to-market 
and  cut  costs.  By  Alan  S.  Kay 

In-flight  network  •  Service  station  •  Dialing  from  your 
palm  •  Web  conferencing  •  Scanning  for  Y2K 


In  Every  Issue 

In  Box 

Letter  from  the  editor,  reader  feedback 
and  how  to  reach  us  •  On  our  Web  site 

Publisher's  Note 
Trendlines 


A  Toy  Story  •  The  Paperless  Chase  •  A  Field  Guide  to 
Teams  •  Protecting  What’s  Yours  •  Security  Stats  • 

A  Million-Dollar  Idea  •  A  Real  Value  Meal 


Inside  Section  2 

COVER  STORY:  Y2K  CONTINGENCY 
PLANNING  As  2000  looms  closer,  the 
focus  is  shifting  from  compliance  testing  to 
contingency  planning. 

THE  GLOBAL  ENTERPRISE  When  IS 
staffers  work  5,000  miles  away,  close 
collaboration  requires  a  little  creativity 
and  plenty  of  frequent  flyer  miles. 

TEAM  BUILDING  Want  a  great  working 
team?  One  company  contends  that  you  need 
more  than  just  hard  work  and  cooperation. 

THE  GLOBAL  ECONOMY  The  decline  of 
the  paternalistic  corporation  means  that 
American-style  capitalism  is  working. 

REALITY  BYTES  Sure,  resume-scanning 
software  can  help  you  cope  with  a  deluge 
of  CVs.  But  can  you  trust  a  computer  to  find 
the  right  person  for  the  job? 


INTELLECTUAL  CAPITALISM 

Knowledge  management  doesn't  have  to 
be  squishy.  Here's  how  to  improve  the  odds 
that  it'll  benefit  the  business. 

LEARNING  CURVE  When  it  comes  to  soft¬ 
ware,  the  distinctions  among  the  types  are 
important. 


m\DG 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 

Board  Chairman  Patrick  J.  McGovern 
President  KELLY  CONLIN 

Chief  Operating  Officer  JAMES  CASELLA 
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Oracle  Express  analyzes  50  times 


data  than  Hyperion  Essbase. 


Query 

Data  Density  Execution  Time 


Oracle  Express  6.1 

5. 

0:34:02 

Hyperion  Essbase  5 

0.1 

0:36:30 

In  a  recent  industry  standard  OLAP  council  benchmark,  Oracle®  Express®  ran  250,000  queries  against  a  data  density 
of  5.0  and  delivered  an  average  response  time  of  0.07043  seconds.  That’s  50  times  more  data  than  the  previous  record. 


With  a  data  density  of  0.1,  Oracle  Express  was  34%  faster  than  the  previous  record.  Oracle  Express  offers  unparalleled  scalability 


against  the  largest  volumes  of  data.  What’s  more,  Oracle  Express,  combined  with  Oracle  Discoverer®  and  Oracle  Reports, 


delivers 


an 


integrated  business  intelligence  solution,  from  reporting  to  ad  hoc  query  and  advanced  analysis.  When  you  want  fast  answers  to  hard 


questions,  Express  finds  them — no  matter  how  much  data  you  have.  Call  us  at 


1-800-633-0510,  ext.  19239,  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at  wwu’.oracle.coml  info!24  today. 


©1998  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Oracle  Express  and  Oracle 
Discoverer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  other  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their 
respective  owners. 
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\A/iether  you’re  looking  for  an  entry-level 
workgroup  server,  a  mid-range  departmental 
server  or  an  enterprise-class  workhorse, 
Gateway  can  make  the  connection.  We’re 
committed  to  safeguarding  your  critical  data 
today.  And  we  help  you  prepare  for  tomorrow 
with  industry-leading  manageability,  improved 
scalability  and  maximum  flexibility  on  each 
reliable  server  we  sell. 


pentium®n 
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PROCESSOR 


ALR®  7000  Series 
Workgroup  Servers 

Ideal  for  both  startup  companies  and 
power-hungry  workgroups,  the  ALR  7000 
Series  offers  big  server  features  at  a  small 
price.  With  advanced  processor  power, 
integrated  I/O  technology  and  built-in 
server  management  features,  these 
systems  deliver  incredible  power  and 
flexibility.  An  easy  and  cost-effective 
upgrade  path  includes  dual  processing 
and  redundant,  hot-swappable  storage. 

•  ALR  7200  Pentium®  II  processor-based 
server  (dual-processor  ready) 

Starting  at  $2399 

•  ALR  7300  Pentium®  II  Xeon®  processor 
450MHz  (dual-processor  ready) 

Starting  at  $3799 


ALR  8000  Series 
Department  Servers  ^ 

Our  ALR  8000  Series  improves  mid-range 
server  performance  with  extraordinary 
expansion  capabilities  and  dual-processing 
power  support.  Vast  storage  with  up  to 
12  hot-swappable  hard  drives  makes  the 
8000  Series  perfect  when  data  access  is  at 
a  premium.  Plus,  advanced  fault-tolerant 
capabilities  include  an  error  correction 
memory  subsystem,  and  redundant, 
hot-swappable  power  supplies. 

•  ALR  8200  Pentium  II  processor- 
based  server  (dual-processor  ready) 

Starting  at  $3699 

•  ALR  8300  Pentium  II  Xeon  processor 
450MHz  (dual-processor  ready) 

Starting  at  $5199 


Every  Gateway  client  is  unique,  and  so  is  every  Gateway™  business  system. 
Call  and  tell  us  what  we  can  build  for  you. 

1-888-888-0260 

www.gateway.com/corp 
ad  code:11015 


When  you  need  maximum  power  and 
performance  that’s  highly  available,  the 
ALR  9200  is  the  obvious  solution.  Up  to 
four  Pentium  II  Xeon  processors  deliver 
incredible  data  throughput  at  a  low  cost 
per  transaction  on  this  high-end,  enterprise 
server.  All  this  technology  is  packed  into 
a  remarkably  small  tower  or  7U  Rack- 
optimized  chassis  with  lockable  covers 
and  a  locking  front  panel. 


•  ALR  9200  Pentium  II  Xeon  processor 
400MHz  (four-way  processor  ready) 

Starting  at  $7999 


Get  more  out  of  the  boxr 


All  Gateway  Celeron',"  Pentium.  Pentium  Pro,  Pentium  II  and  Pentium  II  Xeon  processor-based  systems  are  qualified  to  carry  the  “NSTL  Hardware  Tested  Year  2000  Compliant”  logo  because  they  have  successfully  completed  the  NSTL  YMARK2000 
test.  These  systems  have  also  passed  the  Microsoft  Millennium  year  2000  test  suite.  Gateway  cannot  be  responsible  for  any  bundled  software  that  improperly  sets,  resets,  or  calculates  dates.  These  issues  are  not  related  to  the  hardware  and 
operating  system,  and  cannot  be  corrected  by  Gateway. 

©1999  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Gateway.  ALR,  the  "Get  more  out  of  the  box"  slogan  and  the  Gateway  stylized  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo,  Intel  and  Pentium  are 
registered  trademarks,  and  Pentium  II  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Some  products  and  services  may  not  be  available  for 
all  international  locations.  Many  Gateway  products  are  engineered  to  Gateway  specifications,  which  may  vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  the  software  and/or  hardware  in  functionality,  performance  or  compatibility.  All  prices  and  configurations  are 
subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping  and  handling  and  any  applicable  taxes.  ALR  Series  servers  meet  FCC  Class  A  emission  standards.  FCC  Class  A  products  may  not  be  sold  for  home  use. 


In  Box 

LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR,  READER  FEEDBACK 
AND  HOW  TO  REACH  US 


You've  undoubtedly  heard  the  death  knell  of  application  devel¬ 
opment.  It’s  a  persistent  ringing  that  proclaims  in-house  systems  development 
has  succumbed  to  the  packaged  application.  The  reverberations  are  shaking 
the  foundations  of  IT  departments  all  over  the  world  (read  how  in  Senior 
Editor  Christopher  Koch’s  feature,  “Staying  Alive,”  on  Page  38). 

To  many,  in-house  development  is  as  outmoded  as  baking  your  own  bread. 
It’s  vastly  simpler  to  buy  a  package  of,  say,  Wonder  Bread  than  it  is  to  create 
bread  from  scratch.  Packages  are  easy  to  find  and  consistent,  which  appeals  to 
those  disorderly  IT  infrastructures  yearning  for  standardization.  And  in  many 

cases  Wonder  is  cheaper  than  homemade, 
especially  if  your  own  breadmaking  goes 
astray,  a  victim  of  bread  scope-creep  and 
bread  project  cancellation. 

But  who  in  their  right  mind  would  say 
Wonder  Bread  is  superior  in  quality  to  home- 
baked?  Yet  I  run  into  CIOs  who  declare 
proudly  that  they  will  never  eat  anything  but 
Wonder  Bread  again.  “We  won’t  be  building 
any  more  of  our  own  applications,  and  soon 
we  won’t  have  any  programmers  on  the  pay¬ 
roll,”  they  vow.  We  tend  to  call  these  CIOs 
progressives  because  they  are  advocating 
something  new  and  different,  something 
“of  the  times.”  In  contrast,  the  CIOs  who 
steadfastly  state  that  there  is  nothing  on  any  shelf  that  beats  their 
home-baked  applications  represent  the  old  view,  the  conservatives,  the  flour- 
stained  throwbacks. 

Is  old  automatically  wrong  and  new  right?  I  can’t  help  admiring  those  CIOs 
who  refuse  to  outsource  development  and  control  of  their  core  systems — people 
like  CIO  James  Donehey  of  Capital  One  Financial  Corp.,  which  won  a  1999 
CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  (see  CIO  Section  1,  Feb.  1, 1999).  Donehey  and 
others  chose  to  forgo  an  easy  trend,  the  temptation  to  shrug  and  say,  “Hell,  this 
store-bought  bread  is  good  enough.  It’ll  do.”  Instead,  they’ve  made  a  strategic 
and  philosophical  choice  that  development  will  be  a  core  competency,  that  they 
will  feast  or  starve  by  their  own  hand.  Yes,  the  oven  sometimes  blows  up  in  their 
faces.  But  we’ve  been  hearing  about  more  and  more  package  implementation 
boondoggles  as  these  applications  grow  increasingly  complex.  Who’d  have 
thought  Wonder  Bread  would  become  so  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  bag? 

The  cynic  would  say  champions  of  in-house  development  are  infatuated 
with  themselves  or  trying  desperately  to  hold  on  to  their  personal  IT  empires. 
I’m  as  cynical  as  the  next  guy,  but  I  think  that  most  of  these  CIOs  are  experts  in 
their  businesses,  and  those  same  experts  should  be  creating  the  systems  that 
run  their  businesses.  Think  otherwise?  You’re  welcome  to  try  to  convince  me. 


Richard  Pastore,  Executive  Editor 
pastore@cio.com 
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The  Internet  can 
transform  your 
business  overnight. 

So  can  the  right 
networking  partner. 


Especially  when  you’re  working  with  a  Cisco 
Certified  Partner.  When  you  are,  you’ll  know 
you’re  getting  the  networking  products,  service 
and  advice  that  meet  the  tough  standards  of 
Cisco  Systems  —  the  company  that  makes  the 
Internet  work  for  business. 

It  isn’t  easy  to  become  a  Cisco  Certified  Partner. 
Whether  they  qualify  to  be  a  Gold,  Silver,  Premier 
or  Global  Support  Partner,  they  all  have  to  pass 
stringent  certification  requirements  in  network 
design,  implementation  and  operation.  They  have 
the  knowledge  and  experience  to  keep  your  business 
poised  to  take  advantage  of  every  new  opportunity 
the  Internet  has  to  offer. 

But  while  it  takes  work  to  become  a  Cisco 
Certified  Partner,  finding  one  is  simple.  Just  visit 
our  website  at  www.cisco.com/offer/partner  to 
find  one  near  you.  With  the 
Internet  and  the  right  networking 
partner,  you’re  open  to  a  whole 
new  world  of  opportunities. 


Cisco  Systems 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation" 


In  Box 


MANAGEMENT  SKILLS 
Several  things  occurred  to  me  while  read¬ 
ing  “To  Hell  and  Back” [CIO  Section  1, 
Dec.  1, 1998].  The  first  thought  was  that 
the  lessons  provided  from  each  of  the 
documented  project  failures  could  be 
traced  back  to  standard  project  manage¬ 
ment  knowledge  areas  as  outlined  in  the 
Project  Management  Institute’s  “Project 
Management  Body  of  Knowledge” 
(PMBOK).  Sometimes,  in  our  efforts  to 
be  politically  sensitive,  we  take  the  easy 
route  of  removing  crucial  project  man¬ 
agement  elements  such  as  risk  manage¬ 
ment  and  communication  management 
rather  than  looking  at  ways  to  adapt 
those  elements  into  the  project  and  the 
organization.  For  instance,  instead  of  for¬ 
going  status  reporting  to  the  business 
sponsors,  the  better  approach  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  possible  format  for  status 
reporting  given  the  organization’s  cultural 
distinctiveness. 

Second,  I  was  reminded  of  how  often 
people  who  are  not  project  managers  are 
placed  in  the  position  of  managing  proj¬ 
ects.  If  corporate  leadership  would 
remember  that  project  management  is  a 
distinct  competency,  and  if  project  man¬ 
agers  would  commit  to  incorporating 
the  PMBOK  into  every  project,  we 
would  probably  face  fewer  failures. 

Finally,  we  need  to  be  able  to  evolve 
as  we  move  through  the  life  of  a  project. 
We  need  to  be  willing  to  change  our 
approach  midstream  if  necessary.  That 
takes  courage  and  commitment. 

Theodore  J.  Schmidt 
Theodore  Schmidt  Consulting 
Bradenton,  Fla. 

Ted.Schmidt@tropicana.com 

STATE  OF  THE  STATES 
I  was  surprised  to  read  some  of  the  com¬ 
ments  made  by  the  president’s  year  2000 
czar,  John  Koskinen,  about  the  states 
and  their  Y2K  progress  [“Interview  with 
the  Czar,”  CIO,  Winter/Spring  1999 
Special  Issue].  In  direct  contrast  to 
Koskinen’s  claims,  all  states  do  in  fact 
have  year  2000  coordinators.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  readily  available  from  the 
National  Association  of  State  Infor¬ 
mation  Resource  Executives,  an  organi¬ 
zation  with  which  Koskinen  is  familiar. 
Since  our  own  year  2000  coordinator 


regularly  participates  in  monthly  tele¬ 
phone  conferences  with  representatives 
from  other  states,  I  can  confirm  that 
states’  Y2K  coordinators  have  been 
aggressively  cooperating  on  shared  mil¬ 
lennium  concerns  for  over  a  year. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  most 
states  have  begun  awareness  programs 
to  inform  businesses,  local  governments, 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  community 
organizations  about  the  threat  to  their 
computer  resources.  In  Pennsylvania,  we 
have  prepared  over  1 00  trainers  to  speak 
on  the  Y2K  challenge  throughout  the 
commonwealth.  Working  with  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  of  Canada,  we  have 
produced  a  number  of  well-received  out¬ 
reach  materials  to  aid  awareness  and 
planning.  While  we  recognize  that 
Pennsylvania  is  a  pioneer,  we  know 
other  states  are  also  making  determined 
efforts  to  inform  local  communities 
about  the  Y2K  bug. 

We  have  continually  recognized  that 
information  sharing  and  cooperation  are 
essential  if  everyone  is  to  succeed  in  beat¬ 
ing  the  deadline.  We  hope  that  in  the 
future  the  federal  government  will  join 
the  states  in  shouldering  responsibility 
for  helping  local  communities  face  the 
computer  date  change  challenge.  We  are, 
after  all,  in  this  race  together. 

Charles  F.  Gerhards 
Director 

Commonwealth  Technology  Center 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
cfg@oa.state.pa.us 
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this  new  format. 
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DISCUSSION  AREAS 

Our  knowledgeable  readers  discuss 
a  wide  range  of  topics — the  next  big 
wave,  career  strategies,  IT  support 
models,  knowledge  management 
and  more. 
discuss.cio.com 


YEAR  2000 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Links,  articles  and  roundtables  will 
help  you  survive  the  date  change. 
www.  cio.  com/forums/yl  k 


REMOTE  COMPUTING 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Whether  you  take  it  on  the  road 
or  work  from  home,  you’ll  find 
new  strategies  to  make  telecom¬ 
muting  easier. 

www.cio.com/forums/remote 
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visionary. 


There  are  those  who  can  see  the  long-term  potential 
of  their  information.  Because  they  have  chosen  a  partner 
who  can  help  them  better  access  and  manage  their  storage. 
They  are  the  people  who  count  on  StorageTek! 

Right  now  our  Storage  Area  Networks  are  revolutionizing 
the  way  information  is  managed— with  the  world’s  only 
open,  intelligent,  integrated  architecture  that  interfaces 
with  both  Fibre  Channel  and  SCSI.  So  you  can  deliver  a 
level  of  accessibility  never  before  possible.  With  the 
flexibility  to  anticipate  change,  and  the  scalability  to 
take  your  company  well  into  the  future. 

Call  us  at  1-800-ST0RTEK  or  visit  us  on  the  Web. 

Because  when  it  comes  to  storage  solutions  that 
move  your  business  forward,  seeing  is  believing. 


www.storagetek.com/vision 


©  1998  Storage  Technology  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
StorageTek  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Information  Made 
Powerful  is  a  trademark  of  Storage  Technology  Corporation. 


Publishers  Note 


Remember  the  tales  of  Odysseus?  One  of  my  favorite 


adventures  featured  the  sirens — half  maiden,  half  birdlike  creatures  whose 
beautiful  songs  and  music  enticed  sailors  to  their  doom.  The  lure  of  enterprise 
resource  planning  is  as  enticing  as  the  sweet  sound  of  the  sirens:  delivery  cycles 

cut  from  18  days  to  5,  financial  book  closings 
cut  from  12  days  to  3.  You’ve  heard  the  tune. 

The  ERP  song  is  sweet.  And  if  not  properly 
arranged,  it  can  lead  to  wrack  and  ruin. 
Odysseus  was  prepared.  In  order  to  hear  the 
sirens’  song  without  being  led  to  destruction, 
he  filled  his  crew’s  ears  with  wax  and  was  tied 
to  the  mast.  He  was  a  smart  guy. 

Starting  with  this  issue,  CIO  begins  a  series 
on  critical  ERP  issues  to  help  you  navigate 
your  enterprise  through  or  around  ERP 
implementations.  It  will  help  you  develop  a 
plan.  Our  first  installment,  “An  ERP 
Package  for  You. ..and  You. ..and  You. ..and 
Even  You,”  begins  on  Page  30. 

ERP  has  its  fans  and  its  critics.  Few  take 
the  middle  ground.  Before  you  decide  to  choose  an  ERP  vendor,  ask 
yourself  some  important  questions. 


■  Do  you  have  a  clear  set  of  business  goals  you  wish  to  attain  with  your 
ERP  project? 

■  Who  will  be  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  ERP?  (Beware  projects 
managed  by  committee.) 

■  Do  you  have  end-user  buy-in  for  the  ERP  application  before  you  decide  to 
implement? 

■  What’s  your  plan  for  securing  and  retaining  ERP-savvy  IT  staff  needed  to 
implement  your  application?  You  don’t  want  to  be  halfway  through  a  major 
implementation  without  enough  IT  workers. 

■  If  you  are  using  ERP  consultants,  have  you  developed  a  measurable  set  of 
metrics  they  must  meet?  If  not,  you  will  pay  dearly. 

■  How  committed  are  you  to  working  long-term  with  your  ERP  vendor,  and, 
more  important,  how  closely  do  your  company’s  values  match  your  ERP  ven¬ 
dor’s  values?  Remember  that  ERP  implementation  is  a  marriage,  not  a  date. 

■  How  patient  are  your  users,  your  CEO,  your  customers  and  your  share¬ 
holders?  Do  they  understand  the  complexity  of  the  task  you  are  leading? 

■  Finally,  are  you  willing  to  change  your  professional  and  personal  way  of  life 
to  implement  an  ERP  application?  Your  success  or  failure  will  be  very  public. 


Before  jumping  ship  to  swim  toward  the  sirens  of  ERP,  tie  yourself  to  the  mast 
of  planning. 


GaryJ.  Beach 
garyJbeach@cio.com 
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Up  to  2-way  Pentium®  II  processors  (up  to  450  MHz)  /  Up  to  1GB  SDRAM  ECC  memory  /  Starting  at  $3,364 


(©e-business  tools 


Introducing  the  worry-free  Netfinity  5000  server  from  IBM.  It’s  fast.  It’s  reliable.  It  keeps  your  business  running  smoothly  24  hours  a  day. 
So  now  you  can  catch  some  shut-eye  without  shutting  down  your  business.  It’s  hot-pluggable  (add  disk  drives  without  turning  it  off),  scalable 
(add  storage  and  processors  as  you  grow)  and  lets  you  manage  your  network  remotely.  It  also  runs  Windows  NT®  and  includes  light-path 
diagnostics  for  more  accurate  problem  detection,  as  well  as  access  to  Web  Server  Accelerator  software,  giving  customers  quicker 
access  to  your  Web  site.  Take  the  worry  out  of  running  your  e-business.  Visit  www.ibm.com/netfinity  or  call  1  800  IBM  7255,  ext.  5017. 


THE  IBM  NETFINITY  5000  SERVER 

v _ _ _ I _ 7 


YOU  NEED  SLEEP. 

YOUR  BUSINESS  DOESN’T. 


pentium®H 


•Estimated  reseller  price  to  end  users  tor  Netfinity  5000  model  865912Y  includes  IBM  4.5GB  Hard  Disk  Drive.  Certain  features  described  above  are  available  for  an  additional  charge.  Actual  reseller  prices  may  vary.  MHz  denotes  microprocessor  internal  clock  speed  only;  other  factors  may  also  affect  application 
performance.  IBM  product  names  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Microsoft,  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  ©1998  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 


Edited  by 

A  Toy  Story 


or  media  outlet  inter¬ 
ested  in  partnering  with 
the  JPL.  More  than  140 
companies  over  the  last 
10  years  have  paid  fees  to 
the  JPL  for  technical  advice,  includ¬ 
ing  the  producers  of  a  forthcoming 
new  sci-fi  television  show  from  the 
makers  of  Babylon  5.  But  so  far, 
only  one  other  toy  company — Uncle 
Milton  Industries  Inc. — has 
announced  that  it  has  a  toy  licensing 
agreement  with  the  JPL.  Uncle 
Milton  has  released  its  Mars  and 
Beyond  Science  Exploration  System, 
whose  toy  communications  and 
exploration  gear  includes  a  domed 
tent.  Mattel,  meanwhile,  is  about  to 
release  a  model  of  the  Galileo  space¬ 
craft  now  orbiting  Jupiter. 


However,  following  last  October’s 
toy  workshop  at  the  JPL,  many 
more  such  toy  agreements  are  in  the 
works,  according  to  Joan  Horvath, 
a  business  alliance  manager  with  the 
JPL’s  Technology  Affiliates  program. 
“When  Mattel  did  a  limited  number 
of  the  Pathfinder,  it  was  a  huge 
success,”  Horvath  says.  “We  think 
this  is  a  great  way  for  companies  to 
use  our  technology  in  new  and  cre¬ 
ative  ways.”  ■ 


SPACE-AGE  PLAYTHINGS 


Models 

of  spacecraft  and  astronaut  action 
figures  are  one  thing.  Now  how 
about  a  toy  based  on  the  actual 
technology  and  blueprints  used  for 
NASA  vehicles  that  have  traveled 
through  space?  That’s  what  Mattel 
Inc.  did  with  its  1997  version  of  the 
Hot  Wheels  JPL  Sojourner  Mars 
Rover  Action  Pack  Set.  Through  a 
licensing  agreement  with  NASA’s 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  (JPL)  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  Mattel  teamed 
with  JPL  engineers  who  had 
worked  on  the  real  Sojourner  and 
used  NASA’s  plans  and  computer 
models  to  create  a  true-to-life 
model  of  the  Sojourner  vehicle — a 
toy  that  became  a  collector’s  item. 

Mattel  is  not  the  only  toymaker 


The  Paperless  Chase 


If  a  tree  smiles  in  a  forest  and 


there  is  no  one  there  to  see  it,  is  it  really  smiling? 
Maybe,  if  it  has  heard  about  two  companies  work¬ 
ing  in  the  area  of  electronic  ink. 

At  Xerox  Corp.'s  Palo  Alto 
Research  Center  (PARC)  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  researchers  are 
working  with  a  material 
called  Gyricon  to  take  the 
place  of  traditional  ink 
and  paper.  It  works  like 
this:  A  thin  piece  of  plastic¬ 
like  material  is  embedded 
with  millions  of  little  bi¬ 
color  balls  that  can  rotate, 
with  one  side  (and  color)  or  the 
other  facing  up.  Applying  an  electri¬ 
cal  field  to  the  balls  with  a  small  wandlike 


ELECTRONIC  INK 


device  changes  the  way  they  face,  creating  writing 
and  images.  An  image  remains  until  the  application 
of  more  electricity  replaces  it  with  another  image. 
Alternatively,  building  the  wand  into  a  small  printer 
would  allow  it  to  run  under  a  stylus  array. 

"It's  so  flexible  that  you  can  find  a  thousand  applica¬ 
tions,"  says  Bob  Sprague,  associate  research  center 
manager  at  PARC. These  include  electronic  books  and, 
with  direct  electronic  delivery  replacing  wand  deliv¬ 
ery,  signs  in  airports  announcing  arrivals  and  depar¬ 
tures  and  notebook  computer  displays.  Currently,  says 
Sprague,  two-thirds  of  the  power  supporting  the 
operation  of  a  notebook  computer  goes  to  powering 
the  backlight  to  light  up  the  screen.  Replacing  that 
with  electronic  ink  could  yield  significant  savings. 

At  E  Ink  Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  researchers  are 
working  with  similar  technology  to  help  retailers. 
Using  something  called  pigment-based  displays, 
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let  the  lews  fir  yourself. 

Order  your  free  copy  of  Cap  Gemini  America’s  Y2K  Readiness  Survey.*  You’ll  see 
the  progress  that  major  U.S.  corporations  and  government  agencies  are  making 
as  they  try  to  meet  the  Y2K  deadline.  The  quarterly  survey,  conducted  by 
Dr.  Howard  Rubin,  CEO  of  Rubin  Systems,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  longest  running 
surveys  to  systematically  monitor  Y2K  readiness. 
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We  just  gave  20 

OF  THE  WORLD’S 

LARGEST  COMPANIES 

VERY  DISTURBING  NEWS. 

(And  they  couldn’t  be  happier.) 


Discover  the  truth  about  your  Y2K  progress. 
With  TransMillennium  QUICK  check™ 


Thousands  of  companies  are  facing 
an  uncomfortable  moment  of  truth  as 
they  start  testing  millions  of  lines  of 
renovated  Year  2000  code.  Companies 
using  QUICKchec/c™  have  found  that, 
on  average,  11%  of  renovated 
programs  are  still  not  Y2K  ready. 
Which  means  testing  will  be  slower, 
confidence  lower,  and  the  chances 
of  meeting  the  Year  2000  deadline 
even  slimmer. 

Fortunately,  there’s  a  way  to  avoid 
these  unpleasant  surprises.  Call 


Cap  Gemini  America  for  an  indepen¬ 
dent  appraisal  of  your  MVS  COBOL 
applications  before  or  after  Y2K  testing. 

In  just  two  weeks,  we  can  show  you 
precisely  where  we  found  overlooked 
Y2K  errors,  which  can  help  you  acceler¬ 
ate  testing.  This  will  give  you  a  greater 
chance  of  meeting  your  Y2K  deadline, 
and  help  in  demonstrating  due  diligence. 

The  truth  about  your  Y2K  progress 
may  hurt  at  first.  But  the  end  result 
should  make  you  very  happy  indeed. 


For  more  information  and  a  FREE 
copy  of  Cap  Gemini  America’s 
Y2K  Readiness  Survey*, 
call  1 -888-Y2K-TODAY  or  visit 
www.usa.capgemini.com/y2k. 

•Quantities  limited. 
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E  Ink  can  create  plastic  signs  that  change  their 
messages  depending  on  the  application  of  pager 
signals.  The  signs  contain  both  ink  and  a  collection  of 
particles  whose  color  contrasts  with  that  of  the  ink; 
when  pager  signals  are  applied,  the  particles  move 
through  the  ink  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  design. 
"It's  like  white  geese  on  a  dark  pond,"  explains  Russ 
Wilcox,  vice  president  and  general  manager  at  E  Ink. 
"The  geese  can  either  float  on  the  top  of  the  pond  or 
dive  below.  If  they  are  all  on  top,  the  pond  looks 
white.  If  they  are  all  below,  the  pond  looks  dark.  If 
some  are  on  top  of  the  pond  and  some  are  below, 
this  can  create  different  images"  akin  to  writing. 

By  the  end  of  1 999  E  Ink  plans  to  offer  the  technol¬ 
ogy  to  stores  for  simultaneous  updating  of  signs  at 
businesses  with  multiple  locations.  According  to 
Wilcox,  such  technology  will  prove  particularly  help¬ 
ful  for  IS  departments  responsible  for  eliminating 
discrepancies  between  scanners  and  store  displays. 
Prices  or  product  information  will  be  updated  from  a 
central  location  by  logging  onto  a  Web  site,  typing  a 
message  and  sending  it  by  pager  signal  to  all  signs. 

Also  in  the  works  are  electronic  books  and  news¬ 
papers.  Imagine  a  copy  of  The  New  York  Times  that 
would  look  and  feel  like  a  newspaper  but  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  electronic  ink  so  that  it  would  automatically 
refresh  with  each  breaking  news  story.  E  Ink  hopes 
to  introduce  the  technology,  dubbed  radio  paper, 
in  the  next  four  or  five  years.  The  company  also  has 
its  eyes  on  electronic  books,  which  would  allow 
readers  to  download  new  reading  material  into  the 
same  pages;  you  could,  for  example,  read  The  Great 
Gatsby  and  The  Firm  from  the  same  volume. 

Will  these  new  technologies  replace  paper  as 
we  know  it?  Not  completely,  says  PARC's  Sprague. 
But  there  are  "certain  applications  where  this  tech¬ 
nology  is  a  much  better  alternative."  Wilcox 
agrees.  "There  will  always  be  a  place  for  the  older 
medium.  But  this  is  a  chance  to  combine  two  dif¬ 
ferent  mediums  into  something  new."  He  points 
out  that  the  newspaper  industry  takes  in  $50  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  but  spends  $20  billion  on  raw  materials. 
With  paper  and  printing  costs  cut  out  of  that,  prof¬ 
its  could  rise  dramatically.  And  so  could  the  com¬ 
fort  levels  of  trees.  -Meg  Mitchell 
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NO  MATTER  HOW  STELLAR  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF 
your  team,  if  its  roster  doesn’t  cut  across  functional  and 
cultural  lines,  it  isn’t  world-class.  In  fact,  if  members 
don’t  hail  from  different  geographic  locations,  share  account¬ 
ability  and  work  on  strategic  projects,  you’re  probably  not  a 
team  at  all.  You’re  a  task  group.  The  authors  of  World-Class 
Teams:  Working  Across  Borders  say  as  much,  but  they  aren’t 
out  to  knock  cocky  corporate  collaborators  down  to  size. 
Their  aim  is  to  help  world-class-team  wannabes  arrive. 

This  book  serves  two  distinct  readerships  well:  first,  the 
many  companies  currently  trying  to  transform  themselves 
from  hierarchical,  functionally  driven  pyramidal  structures  into 
flatter,  team-based  organizational  models;  second,  those  strug¬ 
gling  to  decide  whether  teaming  is  even  the  answer.  It’s  no  story¬ 
book;  rather,  it’s  more  like  a  field  guide.  In  lieu  of  the  inspiring 
anecdotes  and  pithy  quotes  you  often  have  to  slog  through  in 
other  guides,  here  you  get  unadulterated  how-to  help. 

You  know  you’re  dealing  with  credible  teaming  gurus,  too, 
because  they  set  their  expertise  in  context,  pointing  out  that 
teams — let  alone  teams  with  aspirations  for  world-class  sta¬ 
tus — aren’t  for  every  company.  Admitting  that  “numerous 
myths  and  misconceptions  are  floating  around  about  the 
‘magical  powers’  that  teams  supposedly  possess,”  the  book 
counters  the  current  conventional  wisdom:  It  turns  out  that 
teams  are  not  the  answer  whenever  there  is  an  issue  to  be 
resolved,  teams  don’t  eliminate  hierarchy,  not  everyone 
should  be  on  a  team,  just  setting  up  teams  isn’t  all  it  takes  to 
create  high-performance  results  and  teams  do  need  leaders. 

Chapters  are  organized  under  specific  strategic  actions. 
Team-based  goal  setting,  for  instance,  falls  under  measuring, 
managing  and  rewarding  world-class  team  performance.  It’s 
a  format  that  encourages  readers  to  skip  to  the  sections  most 
relevant  to  their  immediate  circumstances. 

The  timing  of  this  book  could  scarcely  be  better.  The  hype 
around  teaming  has  settled  into  a  steady  drone.  Everyone  has 
the  nagging  sense  they  should  be  teaming,  but  few  know  how 
to  proceed.  If  you’re  up  in  the  air  over  teaming,  this  book  will 
help  you  plant  your  feet  firmly  on  the  ground  and  proceed 
with  confidence.  For  more  on  teams,  see  “The  Crying 
Game,”  CIO  Section  2,  Page  48. 

-David  Pearson 
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In  fact,  as  an  experienced  global  technology  management  services 
company,  Inacom  has  been  helping  companies  like  ConAgra,  one 
of  the  world’s  largest  food  companies,  manage  their  technology 
for  years.  Hey,  because  we’re  one  of  the  largest  providers  of  IBM, 
Compaq  and  Hewlett-Packard,  people  expect  big  things. 


To  get  reacquainted  with  your  priorities, 
give  us  a  call  at  1-800-664-912?. 

Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.inacom.com/running 


things  to  worry  about.  That’s  why  we  offer  smart,  integrated 
solutions  for  each  stage  of  your  technology  life  cycle.  So  whether 
you  need  help  designing,  procuring,  building,  installing  or 
managing  your  distributed  technology  -  we  do  whatever  it 
takes  to  keep  your  business  up  and  running. 


Coping  With  A  System  Crash 
Or  Attending  Your  Sons  Fifth 
Birthday  Party? 


What  If  You  Didn’t  Have  To  Choose? 


_____  "  ‘ '  ■ ' 


Node? 


Probably  you  don't  think  of  anyone  at  your  company  as  a  node  either.  They're  users.  People.  Individuals. 

Your  network  should  recognize  individuals  too.  And  it  can,  right  now. 

At  Novell,  we're  networking  specialists.  By  making  Novell  Directory  Services®  (NDS")  available  on  different  platforms  like 

♦ 

NetWare®,  NT  and  UNIX?  we've  made  network  management  more  efficient.  Install  it  and  control  access  to  back  office  applications.  Using 
technology  like  Novell's  Z.E.N.works,”  you  can  make  your  Windows®  desktops  and  software  more  reliable.  Deploy  applications.  And  help 
make  your  desktops  Y2K  compliant. 

With  NDS,  every  user  on  your  network  has  a  unique  profile.  Wherever  they  are,  your  users  just  tap  into 
the  network  to  get  their  personal  environment  for  using  and  accessing  everything.  Each  node  is  a  person.  Each  user  is  an  individual. 

Tired  of  being  treated  like  a  node?  Call  1-800-509-1800  or  www.novell.com/node  to  find  out  how  Z.E.N.works 
and  other  applications  for  Novell  Directory  Services  can  help  you. 
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dents  of  unauthorized  access.  “[Insiders]  know  where 
it  will  hurt  the  company  most,”  he  warns. 

Clyde  says  big  companies  are  finally  taking  security 
seriously:  Most  have  security  policies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  in  place  today.  Still,  there  is  evidence  that  many 
organizations  are  not  doing  much  at  all.  More  than 
40  percent  of  4,300  organizations  in  the  1998  “Ernst 
&  Young  Global  Information  Security  Survey”  are 
not  actively  monitoring  their  corporate  networks  for 
suspicious  or  unusual  activity,  according  to  Daniel 
Woolley,  the  national  leader  for  market  development 
in  Ernst  &C  Young  LLP’s  Information  Security  Services 
practice  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

What  should  a  company  do  to  protect  itself?  While 
several  categories  of  products  help  organizations  pre¬ 
vent,  detect  and  monitor  security  breaches,  half 
the  problem  is  poor  internal  policies.  Says 
Clyde,  “You  can’t  just  throw  technology  at  it — 
it’s  a  business  problem.”  For  companies  with 
revenues  of  $500  million  or  more,  he  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  action  plan: 

■  Develop  and  enforce  a  security  policy.  Bring 
in  an  outside  expert  to  evaluate. 

■  Create  a  corporate  information  security 
department  with  three  to  five  full-time  staff 
members  reporting  directly  to  the  CIO  or 
another  high-level  person.  The  department’s 
job  is  to  write  policy  and  ensure  compliance. 

■  Invest  in  some  software.  Policy  compliance 
management  tools  monitor  security  in  systems 
across  the  enterprise  daily;  an  intrusion  detec¬ 
tion  system  can  automatically  respond  to  an 
attack  and  alert  key  staff. 

■  Protect  servers  with  a  secure  operating  sys¬ 
tem  like  Unix  or  Windows  NT  and  consider 
adding  encryption  on  top. 

■  Don’t  forget  about  easy-to-steal  laptop  com¬ 
puters.  Install  encryption  that  won’t  bog 
down  users  but  will  prevent  thieves  from  get¬ 
ting  to  proprietary  data.  -Polly  Schneider 


■  In  a  survey  of  organizations,  6'-  percent 
reported  security  breaches  between  March  1 997  and 

February  1 998.  Source:  1 998  “Computer  Crime  and  Security  Survey," 


Computer  Security  Institute/FBI 


■  4:  percent  of  companies  reporting  a  breach  spend 
more  than  $5  million  cleaning  it  up.  Source:  Axent  Technologies  Inc. 

■  Companies  spend  an  average  of  percent  to 

percent  of  IT  budgets  on  information  security. 


Source:  Axent  Technologies  Inc. 

■  By  100,  companies  worldwide  will  spend 
$  3.1  billion  on  security  consulting  and  technology. 

Source:  Dataquest  Inc. 


Protecting  What’s  Yours 


COMPUTER  SECURITY 


Last  fall’s  attack  on  The 


New  York  Times  Web  site  by  a  group  called 
Hacking  for  Girlies  surely  generated  a  few  snick¬ 
ers  from  Times  devotees  looking  for  their  favorite 
gray  lady  but  finding  a  rather  bawdy  one  instead. 

Yet  at  an  estimated  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  year,  security  breaches  are  no  laugh¬ 
ing  matter  in  corporate  America. 

Computer  hacking  has  become  its  own  cot¬ 
tage  industry:  The  number  of  hacker-related 
Web  sites  has  grown  from  10,000  to  30,000  in 
the  last  year,  according  to  Rob  Clyde,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  security  man¬ 
agement  business  unit  at  Axent  Technologies 
Inc.,  a  $100  million  provider  of  information  se¬ 
curity  products  and  services  headquartered  in 
Rockville,  Md.  Such  sites  make  it  easier  for  14-year- 
old  amateurs  to  break  into  large  networks — such  as 
the  two  boys  from  California  who  hacked  Pentagon 
computers  a  year  ago  using  a  toolkit  posted  on  the 
Web  by  an  18-year-old  Israeli  hacker.  “If  you  have 
the  time  and  the  motive,  you  can  find  the  tools  on 
the  Web,”  laments  Clyde. 

What  often  worries  companies  most  are  inside 
attacks  from  disgruntled  employees,  Clyde  says. 
These  attacks  are  the  most  costly:  Companies  sur¬ 
veyed  for  the  1998  “Computer  Crime  and  Security 
Survey”  by  the  Computer  Security  Institute  and  the 
FBI  reported  average  losses  of  $2.8  million  from  inci- 
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Category:  Data  Warehousing 


So  much  business  data.  Scattered  in  so  many 
places  throughout  your  company  Is  it  any  wonder 
you  find  it  difficult  to  provide  access  to  consistent, 
reliable,  and  timely  information  to  fuel  effective 
decisions?  The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution — 
from  the  worlds  leading  decision  support 
provider — helps  you  meet  the  challenge. 

What’s  more,  we’ll  guide  you  every  step  of  the 
way — from  getting  started  to  managing  your 
data  warehouse.  One  solution  brings  you  the 
approach,  technology,  and  resources  you  need. 
We’ll  provide  the  entire  solution,  or  integrate  easily 
with  your  existing  technologies. 

The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution  lets  you 
provide  a  single  version  of  the  truth  to  your  entire 
business  community.. as  you  make  optimal  use  of 
your  existing  hardware,  software,  and  data. 

The  Data  Warehousing  Product  of  the  Year 

See  for  yourself  why  200,000  IT  managers  named 
the  SAS  solution  their  Data  Warehousing  Product 
of  the  Year... for  two  years  running.  Visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/dw  for  more  information  and  to 
request  a  free  SAS  Data  Warehousing  mouse  pad. 


Data  Integrity  and  Quality 

Seamless  Integration 
and  Process  Automation 

Maximum  Return 
on  Investment 

Strategic  Partnerships 

Step-by-Step 

Implementation 

Web  Enabled 

Year  2000  Compliant 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-mail:  cio@sas.com  www.sas.com/dw  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1 .800.363.8397  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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A  Million-Dollar  Idea 


the  user  can  spread  out  the  financial  burden,  the  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  gets  its  money  and  everyone  presumably 
goes  home  happy.  Banks  typically  won’t  provide  this 
kind  of  service  for  a  software  project,  but  Dobrin  argues 
that  ERP  implementations  are  a  capital  expense  and 
need  the  corresponding  sort  of  financing  options. 

Anybody  got  a  few  million  bucks  sitting  around? 

For  more  on  ERP,  see  “An  ERP  Package  for  You. ..and 
You. ..and  You. ..and  Even  You,”  Page  30.  ■ 


Enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  soft¬ 
ware  can  play  a  key  role  in  helping  a  company  automate 
its  business  processes  and  integrate  information  compa¬ 
nywide.  But  the  stuff  doesn’t  come  cheap.  That  can  be 
a  problem  for  small  and  cash-strapped  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  it  shouldn’t  have  to  be,  according  to  David 
Dobrin,  a  senior  director  of  research  at 
Benchmarking  Partners  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 

Mass.  Instead,  there  should  be  ERP  financing 
organizations  to  help  shoulder  the  burden, 

Dobrin  says. 

ERP  software  costs  not  only  the  proverbial  arm  and 
a  leg  but  also  other  assorted  body  parts.  Tack  on  the 
consulting  fees,  integration  fees,  training  fees  and  so 
forth,  and  it  pretty  well  adds  up  to  the  whole  corpse — 
ERP  project  budgets  commonly  run  into  the  multimil¬ 
lions.  Small  companies  can  have  difficulty  coughing  up 
that  much  cash  upfront,  but  ERP  software  vendors  are 
not  necessarily  eager  to  defer  payments.  Solution:  Start  a 
business  that  fronts  the  money  specifically  for  ERP 
implementations  at  a  reasonable  interest  rate.  That  way, 
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and  knowing  the  needs  of  his  customers  in  the  financial 
district,  "it  came  to  me  that  the  Internet  would  be  the 
thing  to  do,"  says  Abramson. 

So  Abramson  contacted  Steven  Boxer,  a  consultant  from 
Pachyderm  Consulting  in  New  York  City,  and  together  they 
devised  a  program  offering  each  customer  20  minutes  of 
free  Internet  time  with  the  purchase  of  any  value 
meal.  When  customers  pay  for  their  order  at 
the  register,  a  separate  server  creates  a  slip 
of  paper  with  a  PIN  along  with  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  customer  can  then  enter  that 
number  into  one  of  the  20  computers 
mounted  above  the  restaurant's  eating 
counter.  There,  they  can  check  e-mail  or 
surf  the  Web.  The  computers  are  linked  to 
a  T1  line,  and  Abramson  uses  a  filter  to  block 
sites  including  porn,  bias  and  violent  lan¬ 
guage.  Soon,  Abramson  plans  to  offer 
video  postcards  that  will  use  technology 
from  3Com  Corp. 

With  more  than  300  PIN  numbers  given 
out  per  day,  Abramson's  biggest  worry  now  is 
howto  keep  the  mustard  out  of  the  mouse.  ■ 


SHORT-ORDER  INTERNET 


What  do  burgers,  fries  and 
the  Internet  have  in  common?  Answer:  They're  all  part  of 
Peter  Allen  Abramson's  winning  concept  for  his  newly  pur¬ 
chased  Burger  King  franchise.  Abramson  needed  to  differ¬ 
entiate  his  restaurant  from  his  competi¬ 
tors  in  lower  Manhattan,  N.Y. 

Using  his  background  as  a 


civil  engineer 
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WHILE  YOU'RE  READING  THIS 

SOMEONE  COULD  BE 


PICKING  YOUR 


Nof  don't  reach  for  your  wallet.  The  pickpocket  could  be  miles  away, 
using  your  own  network  to  rummage  through  your  confidential  corporate 
files.  And  unless  you've  implemented  a  comprehensive  intruder  detection 
system,  there's  not  much  you  can  do  about  it  until  it's  too  late. 

That's  why  IFsec  specializes  in  the  installation  of  network¬ 
wide  intrusion  detection  systems  and  protective  components  —  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  unauthorized  network  access,  detect  intrusion  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible,  and  help  you  take  action  before  any  damage  is  done. 

IFsec  has  the  experience  and  industry  knowledge  —  gained  in  the 
domestic,  international  and  government  security  arenas  —  to  help  your 
company  select,  install  and  configure  the  intrusion  detection  systems  most 
appropriate  for  your  network  architecture  and  security  policies.  These 
proactive  systems  are  designed  to  close  down  access  points  as  an  attack  is 
underway  and  immediately  notify  your  corporate  or  third  party  personnel. 

IFsec  can  assist  your  company  with  a  wide  range  of  network 
security  service  offerings  —  including  security  policy  and 
procedure  development  firewall  and  authentication  system 
installation,  penetration  analysis,  and  site  monitoring. 


For  more  information  on 
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microsystems 


VALUE  ADDED  RESELLER 


a  division  of  Interactive  Futures 


how  IFsec  can  protect  your  network,  call: 

(212)  213-8570 

and  visit  our  Web  site  at 


Bugs  from  the  Internet  to  your  PCs. 

The  Internet  is  tp  the  computer 

VIRUS  WHAT  THE  AIRPLANE  IS  TO 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  VIRUS;  IT  TRAVELS 

AROUND  THE  WORLD,  AND  IT’S 

POPULATED  BY  EVERYONE,  HEALTHY 

or  not.  That’s  why  McAfee  Total 

Virus  Defense  (TVD)  fends  off 

VIRUS  ATTACKS  ANYWHERE  THEY 


HAPPEN  ON  YOUR  NETWORK,  USING  A 

MULTI-LAYERED  DEFENSE  AGAINST  THE 

SCUMBAGS,  HACKERS  AND  MALICIOUS 

CODE  CRACKERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Up-to-the-Minute  Extermination. 

With  over  4-cio  new  viruses  found 

EVERY  MONTH,  YOU’RE  EITHER 

UP-TO-DATE  WITH  ALL  YOUR  VIRUS 

PROTECTION,  OR  YOU’RE  TOAST. 


McAfee  TVD  keeps  people  across 

YOUR  COMPANY  UP-TO-DATE  WITH 

A  MINIMUM  OF  HASSLE.  WE  SEND 

UPDATES  TO  YOU  AUTOMATICALLY 

over  the  Internet,  so  you 

KNOW  YOU  HAVE  THE  LATEST  AND' 

GREATEST.  NO  WONDER  TVD  LIVES 

ON  MORE  THAN  60  MILLION  COM¬ 
PUTERS  AROUND  THE  GLOBE. 
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McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense 


PGP  Total  Network  Security 


Best-of-Breed  Meets  Integration. 

□  UR  LEADING  ANTIVIRUS  TECH¬ 
NOLOGY  IS  INTEGRATED  WITH  C  O  M  - 

MDN  UPDATING,  ALERTING  AND 

REPORTING,  AND  IT’S  ALL  BACKED 

BY  AN  EMERGENCY  RESPONSE  TEAM 

THAT  RESPONDS  TO  NEW  VIRUSES 

WITH  “FOLLOW  THE  SUN”  COVERAGE 

FROM  1  1  SITES  ON  6  CONTINENTS. 


It's  not  just  the  best  defense; 

IT’S  the  best  offense,  too. 

^  Kill  Bugs  Dead. 

CALL  BOO-332-9966,  DEPT.  5549, 

for  our  White  Paper  on  multi¬ 
layered  DEFENSE,  OR  VISIT  US 

AT  WWW.NAI.COM.  THEN  GO  GET 

THE  BEST  IN  PEST  CONTROL,  WITH 

McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense. 
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Who’s  watching  your  network 


An  ERP  Package  for  You...and 
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Paul  Rials,  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  for 
Dentsply  International: 
Trying  to  make  the  wrong 
ERP  software  system  work 
at  his  old  job  "aged"  him. 
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...andYou...and  Even  You 

All  men  are  created  equal,  but  off-the-shelf  ERP  software  packages  are  not.  And 
choosing  the  right  one  for  your  business  involves  a  lot  more  than  you  might  think. 


BY  DEREK  SLATER 


At  his  LAST  JOB,  PAUL  rials  made  cake 
mix.  As  IS  manager  for  a  large  food 
manufacturing  company,  he  managed 
the  manufacturing  software  system 
l  that  kept  the  pipes  humming  and  the 
Y  mixers — each  the  size  of  a  cement 
truck — mixing. 

But  he  had  a  problem. 

The  problem  was  that  the  company’s  old 
Mapics  software  was  designed  for  discrete  man¬ 
ufacturing.  That  means  it  was  very  good  at 
tracking  countable  objects,  like  nuts  and  bolts, 
but  very  bad  at  tracking  flowing  materials  that 
needed  to  measured. 

Like  cake  mix. 

“[The  software]  really  couldn’t  handle  the  fact 
that,  in  inventory,  I  may  have  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  flour  in  the  bin  plus  10  thousand 
pounds  or  so  in  the  pipes  that  go  from  the  bins 
to  the  mixers — a  pipeline  of  goods  that  wasn’t 
necessarily  discrete  all  the  time,”  says  Rials. 
Compound  several  inexact  measurements  and 
you  may  wind  up  with  way  too  much  flour  or 
sugar  or  salt  or  yeast.  Which  is  not  good. 
Conversely,  you  could  end  up  with  not  enough 
flour,  sugar,  salt  or  yeast,  leading  to  idle  manu¬ 
facturing  lines,  missed  delivery  dates  and  irate 
customers.  Which  is  also  not  good. 

And  that’s  not  all. 

The  right  proportion  of  ingredients  for  cake 
mix  varies  from  batch  to  batch  depending  on 
variable  factors  (like  the  humidity)  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  area,  so  Rials  needed  his  software  to 
generate  a  flexible  bill  of  materials  (so  much 
sugar,  so  much  salt)  that  would  take  all  that  into 
account,  cake  mix-wise.  None  of  which  Mapics 


(“A  classic  machine  shop  tool,”  says  Rials,  that 
his  company  bought  in  the  1980s  when  “the 
blue  suits  [read  IBM]  walked  your  management 
through  the  shop  floor,  asked  what  you  needed 
and  then  said  their  mainframe  was  a  perfect  fit.”) 
was  designed  to  do  at  that  time.  Of  course,  Rials’ 
job  was  to  make  it  do  it  anyway. 

“It  aged  me,”  he  says. 

ERP  to  the  Rescue? 

Nobody  today  would  choose  a  system  that  was¬ 
n’t  suited  to  his  business  processes,  you  say.  After 
all,  that’s  why  we  have  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  (ERP)  systems:  to  integrate  key  business  and 
management  functions,  particularly  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing,  finance  and  human  resource  areas, 
to  provide  a  high-level  view  of  everything  that’s 
going  on  in  the  company. 

Before  ERP  software  systems,  when  a  CEO 
wanted  the  big  picture  he  would  have  to  get  data 
from  the  heads  of  each  business  division,  and 
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EVERYBODY'S  DOING  IT:  INTEGRATING  THEIR 
business  processes  in  an  ERP  system.  In  this 
story,  you  will  learn 

►  How  to  decide  which  package  is  right  for 
your  business 

►  How  to  avoid  common  pitfalls 

►  What  not  to  worry  about 


This  is  the  first  in  a  continuing  series  on  ERP. 
Next  issue:  The  Impact  on  Corporate  Culture 
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then  he  would  have  to  integrate  the  information  they  provided. 
Now  the  ERP  software  does  the  integrating  job,  allowing  the 
business  to  spend  less  time  figuring  out  what’s  going  on  and 
more  time  improving  what’s  going  on.  Of  course,  ERP  pack¬ 
ages  are  enormously  expensive,  but  the  savings  in  efficiencies 
should  also  be  enormous.  So  you  would  think  companies 
would  be  enormously  careful  about  choosing  the  right  one. 

Certainly  Rials  was.  When  Rials’  current  company,  York, 
Pa. -based  dental  equipment  maker  Dentsply  International  Inc., 
where  he  is  the  director  of  information  technology  for  North 
America,  went  shopping  for  an  ERP  package,  he  assembled  a 
team  that  went  through  Dentsply’s  processes  with  the  prover¬ 
bial  fine-toothed  comb  and  came  up  with  an  extensive  matrix 
of  requirements. 

But,  astonishingly,  not  everyone  does  that.  Companies  buy 
multimillion-dollar  software  packages  only  to  find  out  that 
they  don’t  work — or  at  least  don’t  work  well — for  one  of  their 
key  business  processes. 

Why  would  anyone  do  that?  One  reason  may  be  that  ERP 
software  is  so  hot  right  now,  the  flames  fanned  by  consultants 
and  the  technical  press,  that  some  companies  are  jumping  on  the 
off-the-shelf  bandwagon  before  doing  the  kind  of  due- 
diligence  work  Rials  did  at  Dentsply,  just  as  many  took  a  leap  of 
faith  into  the  client/server  trend  of  the  early  1990s  before  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  complete  understanding  of  cost  issues  and  management 
challenges.  Also,  the  broad  functionality  of  ERP  systems  makes 
the  selection  process  just  that  much  more  difficult,  and  every 
company  has  its  idiosyncratic  ways  of  running  a  business. 

Tales  abound  of  companies  that  pull  the  plug  partway  into 
an  ERP  project  because  of  functional  or  even  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems.  Until  the  end  of  1996,  for  example,  Austin,  Texas-based 
Dell  Computer  Corp.  planned  to  roll  out  SAP’s  full  R/3  suite, 
but  it  stopped  after  implementing  only  the  HR  modules.  Jerry 
Gregoire,  who  joined  the  company  as  CIO  that  year,  saw  that  a 
single  software  monolith  would  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  with 
Dell’s  extraordinary  corporate  growth — the  company  grows  by 
a  billion  dollars  every  six  to  eight  weeks.  Instead  Gregoire 
designed  a  flexible  middleware  architecture  to  allow  the  com¬ 
pany  to  add  or  subtract  applications  quickly  and  selected  soft¬ 
ware  from  a  variety  of  vendors,  including  Glovia  International 
LLC,  to  handle  finance  and  manufacturing  functions. 

David  Dobrin,  senior  director  of  research  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  consultancy  Benchmarking  Partners  Inc.,  says  he  knows 
of  a  large  retailer  that  recently  sank  $55  million  into  an  ERP 
rollout  and  then  scrapped  the  project  because  it  just  didn’t 
work  for  the  business.  He  tells  another  story  about  a  fabric 
manufacturer  in  India  that  selected  QAD  Inc.’s  ERP  package 
but  wound  up  making  extensive,  unexpected  (and  expensive) 
modifications  because  its  system  couldn’t  handle  the  fact  that 
the  company  priced  the  same  bolt  of  cloth  two  different  ways: 
one  price  for  domestic  consumption,  another,  four  times 
higher,  for  export.  Unfortunately  for  the  Indian  manufacturer, 
there  was  no  way  to  assign  two  prices  to  the  same  item  in  QAD 
while  maintaining  an  accurate  inventory  count.  One  item,  two 
prices,  said  the  manufacturer.  Two  prices,  two  items,  said 
QAD.  (QAD  says  that  today  it  would  be  able  to  do  the  job.) 

“We  heard  stories  of  companies  that  started  [an  ERP  imple¬ 
mentation],  trashed  the  whole  thing  and  started  over.  We’re 
not  a  billion-dollar  company  that  can  do  that,”  says  Karen 


Nevill,  manager  of  IS  for  Burlington  Chemical  Co.,  a 
manufacturer  of  specialty  chemicals  for  textile  processing  and 
industrial  use  based  in  Burlington,  N.C.  In  December  1997 
Burlington  Chemical  completed  a  year-long  selection  process 
that  included  producing  a  30-page  request  for  proposal,  com¬ 
piling  dossiers  on  approximately  18  ERP  vendors  and  host¬ 
ing  demonstrations  of  ERP  packages  by  four  of  those  vendors 
before  choosing  System  Software  Associates  Inc.’s  (SSA)  BPCS 
package. 

No,  choosing  the  right  package  is  not  easy  (or  at  least  not 
simple),  and  choosing  the  wrong  one  can  be  a  costly  disaster. 
So  if  you  can’t  afford  to  make  a  mistake  (and  who  can?),  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  selection  process  provide  a  checklist  to  make  sure 
you  choose  your  ERP  wisely. 

Your  ERP  Package  Guide 

Identifying  the  vital  considerations  in  ERP  package  selection 
starts  with  a  clear  articulation  of  the  business  problems  being 
addressed,  according  to  Larry  Dejarnett,  a  vice  president  at  con¬ 
sultancy  A.T.  Kearney  Inc.  in  Plano,  Texas.  Dejarnett  heads  an 
integration  practice  that  specializes  in  ERP  packages.  In  some 
cases,  Dejarnett  says,  the  reason  a  company  is  looking  for  an 
ERP  solution  is  that  one  of  its  three  core  corporate  functions 
needs  fixing.  In  other  words,  its  financial  data  is  not  integrated, 


The  Only  Things  You 
Shouldn't  Worry  About 

WHEN  YOU'RE  SHOPPING  FOR  AN  ENTERPRISE  RESOURCE 
planning  package,  the  list  of  considerations  is 
long.  So  it  may  be  simpler  to  start  with  a  few 
factors  that  practitioners  say  are  not  key  concerns  in  the 
selection  process.  Surprisingly,  one  is  price  and  the  other 
is  hardware  platform. 

It's  not  that  price  doesn't  matter.  Price  always  matters. 
But  it's  better  to  pay  the  piper  upfront  than  to  have  him 
pick  your  pocket  later  when  the  project  poops  out. 

ERP  packages  are  designed  to  handle  the  functions  that 
make  up  the  corporate  backbone.  Those  functions  are  just 
too  critical  for  a  CIO  simply  to  buy  the  cheapest  package 
or  to  hand  the  project  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Fortunately,  while  sticker  price  may  vary  considerably,  IS 
executives  report  that  the  vendors  often  windiip  roughly 
level  on  costs  once  the  bidding  heats  up. 

Mark  Shackelford,  manager  of  information  services  and 
technology  for  Baldor  Electric  Co.  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  ini¬ 
tially  settled  on  Oracle  Corp.'s  ERP  offering.  He  dismissed 
SAP  AG  early  in  his  deliberations  because  he  thought  the 
cost  would  be  prohibitive.  However,  late  in  the  process 
Shackelford  brought  in  SAP  for  a  functionality  comparison 
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or  it  needs  to  standardize  its  manu¬ 
facturing  processes  across  several 
business  units,  or  its  human 
resources  area  needs  some  heavy- 
duty  reengineering.  Depending 
upon  which  of  the  three  is  the  criti¬ 
cal  function,  certain  enterprise  soft¬ 
ware  offerings  may  be  better  suited 
to  meet  those  needs. 

“Not  all  ERPs  are  created  equal. 
Some  do  certain  things  better  than 
others,”  says  Dejarnett.  For 
example,  Pleasanton,  Calif.-based 
PeopleSoft  Inc.’s  ERP  offering  start¬ 
ed  out  as  an  HR  package. 
According  to  SPEX,  an  enterprise 
software  evaluation  company  based 
in  Reston,  Va.,  PeopleSoft  still  offers 
the  broadest  HR  functionality 
among  ERP  vendors.  For  example, 
it  has  comprehensive  pension 
administration  features  that  no 
other  ERP  vendor  provides. 

PeopleSoft  began  with  HR  and 


and  wound  up  giving  it  the  business. 

"SAP  wanted  to  be  competitive  with  Oracle,  so  I  got  an 
attractive  offer,"  he  says. 


Similarly,  Burlington,  N.C.-based  Burlington  Chemical 
Co.'s  Manager  of  IS  Karen  Nevill  wound  up  with  two  prod¬ 
ucts  on  her  short  list:  SAP's  R/3  and  System  Software 
Associates  Inc.'s  BPCS  package.  She  says  the  price  differen¬ 
tial  was  about  $200,000,  which  was  not  prohibitive  as  a 
percentage  of  the  entire  project  cost,  of  which  the  soft¬ 
ware  came  to  only  25  percent. 

The  hardware  platform  issue  is  a  bit  trickier,  but  not 
too  much  so.  Shackelford  was  concerned  that  his  com- 
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Karen  Nevill,  manager  of  IS  for  Burlington  Chemical: 

"We  heard  stories  of  companies  that  started  [an  ERP  imple¬ 
mentation],  trashed  the  whole  thing  and  started  over." 


pany  would  outgrow  the  Unix-based  system  most  ERP 
vendors  seem  to  favor,  so  he  hosted  the  R/3  implementa¬ 
tion  on  an  IBM  S/390  mainframe  instead.  But  many  ERP 
packages  can  work  around  potential  scalability  problems 
by  running  separate  copies  for  separate  geographical 
locations.  If,  for  example,  the  workload  gets  out  of  hand, 
more  servers  and/or  more  instances  of  the  software  can 
be  added  to  the  existing  setup,  while  the  package  auto¬ 
mates  the  process  of  consolidating  the  data  for  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  view.  Clearly,  the  in-house  IS  group  will  also 
need  to  have  sufficient  skills  to  keep  the  ERP  platform 
running.  But,  overall,  choosing  the  software  that  runs 
your  business  based  primarily  on  your  preferred  hard¬ 
ware  platform  is  like  letting  your  dog  get  wagged  by  its 
you-know-what.  -D.SIater 


still  excels  in  HR.  Other  ERP  vendors  began  life  making  manu¬ 
facturing  software.  It’s  wise  to  take  that  into  account — as  well 
as  the  specific  business  problem  you’re  trying  to  address — when 
picking  a  package.  But  that’s  only  a  starting  place.  The  wise  man 
does  not  choose  a  stool  based  on  its  one  sturdy  leg.  If  a  vendor 
is  regarded  as  a  specialist  in  one  area,  it  behooves  users  to  scru¬ 
tinize  the  other  modules  even  more  closely  to  make  sure  their 
functionality  is  sufficient  for  the  enterprise’s  needs. 

ERP  Systems  Have  Feelings  Too 

Think  about  your  CEO.  What’s  he  like?  Is  he  a  big-picture  guy 
who  doesn’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  the  details?  Or  does  he 
like  to  drill  down  through  all  the  data  at  his  disposal  to  exam¬ 
ine  low-level  transactions?  Well,  executives  with  a  hands-on  I 
management  bent  may  find  themselves  handcuffed  by  a  pack-  i 
age  like  Oracle  Corp.’s  Oracle  Applications,  which  tends  to  f 
provide  aggregated,  big-picture  transaction  reports  rather  than  g 
more  granular,  traceable  data. 
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“It’s  an  unsettling  thought 
but  if  every  other  technology  company  in  the 
world  mysteriously  disappeared, 
we  could  probably  get  by  on  NEC  alone.” 


THE  RED  HERRING 


That’s  because  NEC’s  expertise  spans  the  computer,  communications,  imaging  and  semiconductor  technologies 
that  together  make  up  the  world  of  multimedia.  Our  ATM  systems  integrate  voice,  video  and  data  so  you  can 
collaborate  on  just  about  any  kind  of  project  with  colleagues  just  about  anywhere.  Our  graphics  accelerators  give 
countless  interactive  games  their  turbocharged  thrills.  Our  full-color,  hand-held 


computers  let  you  slip  your  office  into  your  briefcase.  Our  new,  flat  panel  monitors 
are  delivering  superior  image  quality  from  almost  any  angle.  And  our  virtual  micro¬ 
scopes  are  creating  a  whole  new  way  to  study  the  motions  of  molecules.  Discover 


just  imagine 

NEC  MULTIMEDIA 


the  world  of  multimedia.  Because  it's  your  world.  And  NEC  can  help  you  run  it. 

www.nec.com  1.800.338.9549 
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You  see,  not  only  do  you  have  to  identify  the  business  func¬ 
tions  you  hope  your  ERP  software  will  improve,  you  have  to 
examine  more  subtle  issues  such  as  your  company’s  corporate 
culture  and  management  style.  Even  the  most  flexible  ERP 
packages  (and  some,  most  notoriously  SAP’s  R/3,  are  more 
dictatorial  than  others)  are  based  on  a  model  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  that  may  not  mesh  with  yours. 

Benchmarking  Partners  refers  to  these  concerns  as  corpo¬ 
rate  control  issues.  Where  there  is  conflict,  something  has  to 
give;  either  the  software  or  the  company  must  change.  That 
is  the  sort  of  decision  to  present  to  the  board  of  executives 
before  you  plunk  down  a  few  mil  for  software. 

The  Showstoppers 

Significant  as  the  corporate  issues  are,  every  ERP  selection  pro¬ 
cess  eventually  gets  down  to  the  search  for  individual  features 
and  functions  and  the  need  to  identify  and  avoid  the  dreaded 
showstopper:  a  missing  feature  or  unsupported  business  process 
that  transforms  an  otherwise  great  fit  into  a  complete  mismatch. 

In  some  cases,  the  showstoppers  are  immediately  evident. 
Dentsply,  with  manufacturing  and  distribution  units  sprinkled 
throughout  26  countries  around  the  world,  knocked  out  a 
number  of  vendors  based  on  their  lack  of  global  support.  “We 
needed  a  vendor  with  service  capability  in  each  country — not 
just  a  sales  office,”  says  Dentsply’s  Rials.  Dentsply  ultimately 
selected  SSA. 

Other  ERP  buyers,  astonishingly,  have  overlooked  their 
need  for  multilanguage  and  multicurrency  support.  If  the  guy 
on  the  shop  floor  in  Hong  Kong  speaks  only  Mandarin,  says 
A.T.  Kearney’s  Dejarnett,  “it  doesn’t  matter  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  speaks  English.” 

Time-to-implement  has  been  another  showstopper  for  many 
companies  in  light  of  the  impending  Y2K  date  change.  A  robust 
ERP  system  that  demands  a  three-year  rollout  won’t  help  much 
if  you  need  it  operational  by  Jan.  1, 2000. 

Eight  months  ago  Huck  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of 
precision  fasteners  and  fastening 
systems,  selected  BaanERP  from 
Baan  Co.  NV.  Brad  Stout,  vice 
president  and  CIO  of  Huck 
International’s  $2.4  billion  parent 
company,  Cordant  Technologies 
Inc.  in  Salt  Lake  City,  says  Y2K 
remediation  was  a  key  driver  in 
the  decision  to  move  to  ERP  soft¬ 
ware.  The  company  was  faced 
with  a  choice  between  manually 
fixing  its  old  systems  to  make 
them  compliant  or  replacing 
them.  Once  the  company  identi¬ 
fied  ERP  packages  that  would 
work  for  it,  the  need  for  speed 
was  next  on  the  checklist. 

Who  was  fast?  BaanERP  was 
fast.  “The  time  requirement  was 
a  very  important  factor  and  one 
that  Baan  could  address  for  us,” 
said  Stout. 


Huck  International  determined  that  it  could 
roll  out  BaanERP  to  eight  sites — with  con¬ 
comitant  savings  from  avoiding  the  most 
demanding  manual  Y2K  rewrites  of  its  exist¬ 
ing  software — by  July  1999.  Other  Huck 
International  sites  will  implement  Baan  after 
the  millennium  change. 

More  difficult  to  spot  are  showstoppers 
arising  from  unsupported  manufacturing  or 
financial  processes.  Often  the  problem  stems 
from  the  quirks  of  individual  industries  (see 
“Who  Does  What,”  below).  “There  are  very 
few  companies  that  don’t  have  specialized 
processes  dictated  by  their  industry,”  says 
Benchmarking  Partners’  David  Dobrin. 
“Users  seem  mostly  oblivious  to  this.  Some¬ 
times  I  just  wince.  Don’t  buy  a  make-to-stock 
[ERP  package]  if  you’re  in  the  build-to-order 
business,”  he  says.  The  difference  between 
process  and  discrete  manufacturing,  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  cake  mix  in  Rials’  previous  life, 
can  be  one  of  the  biggest  stumbling  blocks.  An 
ERP  package  designed  specifically  for  one 
may  not  support  the  other  comfortably.  “As 
soon  as  you  have  any  kind  of  complex  flow 
[of  manufacturing  materials],  most  discrete 
products  crap  out,”  Dobrin  says. 

Sometimes  IS  is  able  to  modify  the  pack¬ 
aged  software  and  program  a  way  around 
these  obstacles — the  program  that  won’t 
assign  one  item  two  prices,  the  software  that 
can  count  widgets  but  can’t  keep  track  of 
corn  syrup.  But  isn’t  that  defeating  the  whole 
idea  of  buying  off-the-shelf  enterprise  soft¬ 
ware?  “The  system  integrators  love  these 


Who  Does  What 

ERP  vendors  and  the 
industries  they  serve 
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Brad  Stout,  vice  president  and  CIO  of  Cordant  Technologies: 
Because  Y2K  remediation  was  a  key  driver,  speed  of  implemen¬ 
tation  was  high  on  Stout's  ERP  checklist. 


problems  because  then  they  have  to  build  really  big  work¬ 
arounds,”  says  Dobrin. 

Before  You  Buy 

Different  vendors — and  their  dealers  and  integration  part¬ 
ners — can  be  more  or  less  forthcoming  about  the  design  of 
their  ERP  solutions.  Burlington  Chemical,  for  example,  was 
looking  for  a  process  package.  A  number  of  the  vendors  the 
company  approached  disqualified  themselves  immediately 


because  of  their  focus  on  discrete  packages.  Others, 
however,  were  quite  willing  to  pass  themselves  off 
as  one-size-fits-all.  All  this  provides  a  compelling 
reason  for  checking  ERP  vendors’  customer  refer¬ 
ences  closely,  with  an  eye  for  users  in  closely  allied 
industries.  “You  have  to  go  [to  reference  sites].  You 
can’t  just  make  a  phone  call,”  says  Burlington 
Chemical’s  David  McKnight,  Nevill’s  partner  from 
IS  operations  who  co-managed  the  company’s  SSA 
BPCS  implementation.  “We  didn’t  get  to  visit  some¬ 
one  in  exactly  the  same  industry,  but  it  was  invalu¬ 
able  for  us  to  be  able  to  hear  their  experiences  and 
the  problems  they  ran  into,”  he  says. 

And  you  can’t  just  visit  another  shop.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  outside  references,  the  CIO  needs  to  get  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  each  applicable  line  of  business 
within  the  company — HR,  finance,  sales  and  so 
on — and  bring  them  into  the  evaluation  process. 
This  not  only  helps  check  functionality  require¬ 
ments,  it  also  helps  secure  user  buy-in  down  the 
road.  Huck  International  hired  an  outside  firm, 
PrimeSource  Technologies  LLC  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz., 
to  spend  roughly  one  week  with  IS  personnel  and 
other  staff  members  at  each  of  its  18  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  distribution  facilities  in  order  to  identify 
system  requirements. 

Once  you  whittle  down  your  list  of  potential  ven¬ 
dors  to  a  manageable  few,  it’s  smart  to  ask  for  an 
onsite  demonstration  over  several  days  to  give  the 
vendors  a  chance  to  prove  that  their  software  will 
work  with  your  unique  way  of  doing  business.  Of 
course,  a  bevy  of  consultants  and  systems  integra¬ 
tors  flock  around  the  ERP  industry  right  now  to  add 
their  two  cents’  worth  (though  they  typically  mark 
that  price  up  a  bit).  Many  consultants  offer  a  com¬ 
plete  “solution,”  guiding  users  though  the  imple¬ 
mentation  as  well  as  the  selection  of  the  appropri¬ 
ate  package.  Others  maintain  that  this  combination 
muddies  the  objectivity  so  necessary  in  the  selection 
process.  After  all,  if  the  consultant  has  a  team  of 
Oracle  implementors  sitting  on  the  bench  ready  to 
go,  Oracle  Applications  gains  a  certain  amount  of 
inertia  toward  becoming  the  package  recommen¬ 
dation.  At  Huck  International,  consultants  played 
a  role  in  the  evaluation  process,  but  the  final  judg¬ 
ment  was  made  by  the  company  personnel  who 
would  have  to  live  with  the  decision. 

Although  Huck  International  has  made  its  choice,  Stout  is 
hardly  done  evaluating  ERP  options.  Huck  is  one  of  several 
Cordant  business  units,  and  the  others  will  monitor  its  rollout 
with  an  eye  toward  choosing  their  own  ERP  packages  in  a  year 
or  two.  Each  unit  has  the  power  to  make  its  own  choice.  Thus 
far,  Stout  says  the  rollout  has  gone  exceedingly  well;  it  appears 
the  choice  was  a  good  one  for  its  particular  business. 

And  that’s  a  good  thing.  Because  if  you  don’t  get  the  right 
ERP  package,  your  package  might  get  you  instead.  BE! 

Senior  Writer  Derek  Slater  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
dslater@cio.com. 
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In-house  application  development  is  a  dwindling 
phenomenon ,  thanks  in  part  to  the  growing  supply 
of  packaged  software.  To  survive ,  IT  groups 
must  undergo  a  transformation. 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  KOCH 


IF  THERE  WERE  AN  APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT  LONELY  HEARTS  CLUB,  JEFF  MEYER 
would  be  a  charter  member.  His  last  heartbreak  was  the  worst.  Called  Group  Paperless, 
it  was  an  online  application  that  would  have  allowed  institutional  customers  of  Meyer’s 
company,  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Rhode  Island  (BCBS),  to  make  changes  to 
their  employees’  information  (such  as  the  number  of  dependents)  via  a  Web  browser. 
The  company’s  systems  department  won  the  development  project  several  years  ago  in  open 
bidding  against  external  software  development  contractors.  But  about  six  months  into  the 


effort,  times  got  tough  for  BCBS  and  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  scuttled.  “That  kind  of  thing  happens 
all  the  time,”  laments  Meyer,  who  is  director  of 
strategic  development  for  the  Providence-based 
insurance  company.  “Group  Paperless  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  strategic  effort  that  didn’t  have  a  clear 
dollar  payback.  We  had  customers  actively  ask¬ 
ing  us  for  Internet  access  to  their  accounts,  but 
we  couldn’t  say  it  would  save  X  amount  on  the 
bottom  line,  so  the  plug  was  pulled.” 

Money  isn’t  the  only  factor  hindering  corpo¬ 
rate  application  development  these  days.  Tom 
Beegle,  assistant  general  manager  for  the 
MIS/Applications  Systems  Group  at  Matsushita 
Electric  Corp.  of  America  in  Secaucus,  N.J., 
finds  himself  competing  for  his  company’s  devel¬ 
opment  attention  with  a  German  stranger  named  SAP,  a  powerful  enterprise  application 
that  automates  business  processes — long  the  exclusive  job  of  in-house  developers — and 
boasts  the  backing  of  hundreds  of  software  developers  who  add  new  functions  and  capa¬ 
bilities  to  the  program  every  few  months.  Matsushita  is  in  the  middle  of  installing  SAP’s  R/3, 
an  all-encompassing  client/server  enterprise  application  that  automates  a  company’s  core 
business  processes.  When  R/3’s  Financials  module  becomes  fully  operational  at  Matsushita’s 
headquarters  division  later  this  year,  and  as  the  general  rollout  continues  over  the  next  sev- 
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"In  application 
development,  the 
techniques  and  tools 
change  so  quickly 
that  my  organization 
just  can't  keep  up." 


"Core  functions  should  never  be  outsourced  or 
purchased  in  a  canned  package.  As  soon  as  you 
do  that,  you  have  lost  your  unique  identity  and 
what  distinguishes  you  from  your  competitors.' 


Jeff  Meyer,  director  of  strategic  development, 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Rhode  Island 


Many  other  in-house  corporate  appli¬ 
cation  groups  are  wondering  the  same 
thing.  Though  reports  announcing  the 
death  of  in-house  application  develop¬ 
ment  have  been  around  for  40  years  and 
have  always  been  premature,  there  is 
clear  evidence  that  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  options  for  in-house  development 
groups  are  shrinking.  For  example,  a 
1998  survey  found  that  spending  on  new 


application  development  as  a  percentage 
of  the  overall  corporate  IT  budget  had 
dropped  by  approximately  34  percent 
from  1997,  while  spending  on  software 
package  installation  doubled,  according 
to  Cutter  Information  Corp.,  an  IT 
research  company  based  in  Arlington, 
Mass.  As  software  packages  proliferate, 
in-house  developers  have  lost  the  ability 
to  keep  on  top  of  the  latest  technologies 
and  programming  languages.  Vendors, 
outsourcers  and  consultants  have  stepped 
into  the  void  with  deep,  specific  technol¬ 
ogy  expertise  and  have  chipped  away  at 
in-house  development  groups’  ability  to 
act  as  application  providers  to  their  com¬ 
panies.  Today  in-house  application  devel¬ 
opment  groups  must  know  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses — and,  most 
important,  their  ability  to  deliver  what 
they  promise — because  the  competition 
from  outside  forces  is  fierce  and  internal 
resources  are  stretched  further  than  ever. 
Worse,  in-house  groups  are  at  an  inher¬ 
ent  disadvantage.  Software  vendors  and 


-Bill  Boffi,  VP  of  IT  and  CIO, 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
of  Rhode  Island 


eral  years,  much  of  the  application  devel¬ 
opment  work  that  Beegle  and  his  group 
used  to  do  will  become  unnecessary.  He 
has  to  refocus  his  group’s  efforts  from 
building  standalone  applications  to  doing 
other  things,  or  his  people  will  run  out  of 
work  to  do.  Although  he  has  a  number 
of  possibilities  in  mind,  he  candidly 
admits  that  he’s  not  yet  sure  what  those 
other  things  will  be. 
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consulting  firms  live  and  die  by  the  appli¬ 
cations  they  build  and  install,  and  they’ll 
always  be  faster  and  cheaper  and  have  a 
larger  group  of  customers  to  learn  from 
and  build  for  than  the  in-house  groups 
do.  In-house  groups  that  attempt  to  com¬ 
pete  with  these  outsiders  head-on  will  be 
driven  to  extinction. 

To  survive,  in-house  application  groups 
have  to  go  where  the  others  aren’t.  In- 
house  developers  are  shifting  their 
emphasis  toward  project  management, 
such  as  keeping  an  eye  on  the  integrators 
and  the  software  packages  they  install. 
They  are  also  becoming  software  fix-it 
shops  that  fill  the  gaps  in  packaged 
software  applications  and  integrate 
different  software  packages  to  fit  the 
specific  needs  of  the  company. 
“  [Corporate]  application  developers  will 
no  longer  be  called  upon  to  develop  an 
application  in  a  traditional  monolithic 
sense.  They  will  create  systems  of  appli¬ 
cations  that  work  together,”  predicts 
Rob  Veitch,  director  of  business  devel¬ 
opment,  application  servers  and  tools  for 
the  Internet  applications  division  of 
Emeryville,  Calif.-based  Sybase  Inc., 
owner  of  PowerBuilder,  a  popular  appli¬ 
cation  development  tool. 


AS  THE  NEED  FOR  APPLICATION 
“glue”  begins  to  outstrip  the  need 
for  new  applications,  successful 
corporate  application  development 
groups  are  turning  opportunism  into  an 
art.  “You  have  to  find  the  place  where 
the  business  is  broken  and  can’t  be  fixed 
by  a  vendor  or  an  integrator,”  says  Mike 
Gurevich,  chief  technology  officer  and 
vice  president  of  development  for 
Concorde  Solutions  Inc.  (CSI),  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Bank  of  America,  the  bank 
created  by  the  merger  of  BankAmerica 
Corp.  (BA)  and  NationsBank  Corp.  last 
October.  Spun  off  from  BA’s  in-house 
application  development  group  in  1995, 
CSI  was  created  to  solve  one  very  large 
problem:  linking  new  applications  to  old 
information.  BA’s  IT  department  wasted 
countless  hours  building  and  maintain¬ 
ing  individual  links  between  new  appli¬ 
cations  and  old  ones,  new  databases  and 
old  databases,  new  computer  languages 
and  old  computer  languages.  There  was 
neither  time  nor  the  requisite  expertise 
to  develop  the  complex  technology  that 
could  make  the  integration  process 
repeatable  and  fast.  So  BA  decided  to 
create  its  own  version  of  a  Silicon  Valley 
startup — a  small  group  of  smart  people 


willing  to  work  long  hours  in  return  for 
an  ownership  stake  in  the  company  and 
the  product. 

“CSI  started  for  two  reasons:  to  obtain 
and  retain  people,”  says  Gurevich.  People 
who  knew  the  latest,  hottest  technologies 
and  would  kill  to  be  able  to  work  with 
them,  basically.  That  kind  of  knowledge 
and  passion  didn’t  exist  within  BA,  and 
retraining  company  developers  to  work 
in  the  new  technologies  would  not  have 
cut  it,  he  adds.  “It  is  risky  to  believe  that 
existing  staff  will  be  able  to  create  a 
breakthrough  that  way.  People  who  are 
comfortable  and  getting  well  paid — why 
would  they  work  16-hour  days?  Why  kill 
themselves?  There  must  be  creative  ten¬ 
sion,  a  goal  to  strive  for  and  a  reward  for 
reaching  it.”  The  startup  strategy  seems 
to  have  paid  off:  Gurevich  claims  that  in 
three  years,  CSI  has  not  lost  a  single  pro¬ 
grammer  to  defection  as  the  development 
staff  has  grown  from  4  to  50. 

The  group  has  built  a  variety  of 
object-oriented  applications  designed  to 
hunt  down  data  among  the  multitude  of 
application  systems  in  BA  and  deliver  it 
to  the  desktops  of  bankers.  Reducing 
application  integration  time  and  com¬ 
plexity  offers  a  competitive  advantage 
to  BA  developers:  namely,  speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  “We  are  working  on  an 
application  that  we  plan  to  con¬ 
nect  to  14  different  legacy  sys¬ 
tems,”  says  Sukan  Makmuri, 
vice  president  of  Internet  bank- 
ing  technology  at  Bank  of 
America.  “If  I  were  doing  this 
from  scratch,  I  would  have  to 
dedicate  14  programmers  to 
connect  each  of  those  systems 
together.”  Instead,  Makmuri’s 
programmers  can  use  CSI’s 
applications  to  get  the  data  they 
need  from  those  systems. 

Creating  a  focused,  passion¬ 
ate  CSI-style  group  within  the 
corporate  IT  department  would 
have  been  very  difficult,  says  Gurevich. 
“You  have  to  create  an  environment 
where  your  developers  are  motivated  all 
the  time  and  they  always  have  a  tech¬ 
nology  challenge  to  work  on,”  he  says. 
“If  there  is  a  slow  period  where  the  com¬ 
pany  isn’t  working  on  new  things,  you 
could  easily  lose  those  people.”  And 
don’t  be  surprised  if  relations  become  a 
little  tense  between  the  new  group  and 
the  rest  of  the  IT  department.  “There  are 
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You  have  to  find  the 
place  where  the 
business  is  broken 
and  can't  be  fixed 
by  a  vendor  or  an 
integrator." 


-Mike  Gurevich,  CTO 
and  VP  of  development, 
Concorde  Solutions  Inc. 
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IT  departments  working  in  the  usual 
way  and  here  is  this  very  aggressive 
department  that  is  always  looking  for 
the  newest,  most  interesting  work — it 
might  be  a  dangerous  proposition  if  not 
done  right,”  warns  Gurevich.  “You  can 
have  creative  tension  between  these 
groups  or  you  can  just  have  tension.  The 
challenge  is  to  create  a  good  and  friendly 
environment  between  the  IT  units  in  the 
organization  where  the  separate  group 
is  not  viewed  as  elitist  and  internal  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  way  to  join  the  group  if  they 
have  the  required  expertise.” 

But  the  most  dangerous  aspect  of  a 
hard-core  development  group  within  a 
company  is  the  tendency  for  the  exper¬ 
imental,  R&D  focus  to  lapse  into  irrel¬ 
evance.  This  constant  stress  between 
current  needs  and  experimentation  is 
what  precipitates  abrupt  endings  for 


Smaller  Is  Better 

Limiting  the  size  of  an  application  develop- 
ment  project  increases  its  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess,  according  to  a  1998  study  by  The 
Standish  Group  International  Inc.,  a  Dennis, 
Mass.-based  research  consultancy.  In  1994  the 
chances  of  a  Fortune  500  company's  application 
development  project  (at  an  average  cost  of  $2.3 
million)  succeeding  (that  is,  completed  on  time, 
on  budget  and  with  all  features  and  functions 
originally  specified)  was  only  9  percent.  In  1998 
the  average  cost  was  down  to  $1.2  million  and 
the  chances  of  success  rose  to  nearly  24  percent. 
Standish  Group  attributes  the  change  to  better 
project  management  (limiting  the  functionality 
in  the  application  and  cutting  development 
time,  mostly)  and  greater  use  of  standard  infra¬ 
structures  (the  Internet,  for  example).  -C.  Koch 


applications  like  Group  Paperless  at 
BCBS.  “Technology  has  become  a  prob¬ 
lem  rather  than  an  enabler  for  us,”  says 
Bill  Boffi,  the  company’s  vice  president 
of  information  technology  and  CIO.  “In 
application  development,  the  techniques 
and  tools  change  so  quickly  that  my 
organization  just  can’t  keep  up.”  Boffi 
and  Meyer  are  trying  to  make  strategic 
development  less  vulnerable  by  reducing 
expectations,  both  in  terms  of  costs  and 
application  functionality.  Under  their 


new  plan,  strategic  develop¬ 
ment  efforts  will  be  vetted 
through  a  grant  process 
administered  by  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  new  Strategic  Develop¬ 
ment  Center  (which  right 
now  is  staffed  solely  by 
Meyer).  Each  project  will  have 
a  strict  spending  cap,  a  defined 
time  frame  and  a  list  of  basic 
functionality  to  be  delivered. 
This  should  discourage  over¬ 
spending  and  a  lack  of  focus 
when  times  are  good  and  pre¬ 
vent  abrupt  endings  when 
budgets  tighten.  Like  the  fixed-fee  con¬ 
sulting  contracts  that  are  all  the  rage  in 
systems  integration  projects  these  days, 
the  grants  will  emphasize  speed  and  deliv¬ 
ery  over  fancy  functionality. 

By  reducing  expenditures  and  expec¬ 
tations  for  strategic  development,  Boffi 
believes  he  can  finally  crawl  out  of  the 
“black  hole  of  bureaucracy”  that  has 
plagued  strategic  development  efforts  at 
BCBS  in  the  past.  “We  spent  a  lot  of 
money  doing  the  first  iterations,  and  the 


applications  were  either  successful  by 
accident  or  failed  miserably,”  says  Boffi. 
The  new  grant  process  requires  that 
development  efforts  focus  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  business  issue  without  trying  to  solve 
all  the  problems.  “The  good  news  is,  I 
won’t  have  to  worry  about  whether  the 
screen  will  be  blue  or  red — I  just  have  to 
get  it  working,”  says  Meyer.  If  a  group  of 
business  testers  like  what  they  see  in  a 
fully  functional  production  prototype, 
Boffi  and  Meyer  will  turn  the  application 
over  to  BCBS’s  approximately  90-person 
systems  group  for  full  development.  Now, 
the  latest  word  is  that  Group  Paperless 
will  likely  be  retrieved,  dusted  off  and  put 
back  on  the  schedule.  Another  effort  that 
was  canceled  for  lack  of  clear  focus  and 
payback,  a  prototype  Web-based  pro¬ 
vider  directory,  may  also  be  revived. 

BCBS’s  plan  raises  the  flag  that  most 
in-house  developers  and  the  analyst 
community  like  to  hold  high  these  days: 
No  outside  consultant  or  vendor  knows 
better  than  your  IT  staff  the  business 
processes  that  differentiate  you  from 
your  competitors.  Consultants  and  soft- 
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COVER  STORY:  APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT 


Will  Your 
Project  Survive? 

The  Standish  Group  International  Inc., 
a  research  consultancy  based  in 
Dennis,  Mass.,  studied  23,000  applica¬ 
tion  projects  at  companies  of  all  sizes 
between  1994  and  1998  to  assess 
their  rates  of  success.  According  to  its 
data,  the  news  is  good:  Success  rates 
have  increased.  The  company  defined 
success  as  completed  on  time,  on 
budget  and  with  all  features  and 
functions  originally  specified; 
challenged  means  the  project  was 
operational  but  over  budget  and  time 
estimates,  with  fewer  features  and 
functions  than  originally  planned,  and 
failure  means  it  was  canceled  before 
completion. 

1998 


^  i 


SOURCE:  THE  STANDISH  GROUP 
INTERNATIONAL  INC. 


ware  vendors  aren’t  around  long  enough 
to  gain  that  knowledge,  and  they  have 
to  generalize  their  products  for  sale  to  a 
broad  audience.  “I  would  argue  that 
those  core  functions  should  never  be 
outsourced  or  purchased  in  a  canned 
package,”  says  Meyer.  “As  soon  as  you 
do  that,  you  have  lost  your  unique  iden¬ 
tity  and  what  distinguishes  you  from 
your  competitors.” 

That’s  what  manufacturers  like 
Matsushita  used  to  say  about  pro¬ 
cesses  like  inventory  control,  mate¬ 
rials  management  and  supply  chain 
management — that  is,  until  ambitious 
software  vendors  like  SAP  started  to 
incorporate  them  into  prefab  software 
packages.  It  has  forced  Matsushita  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of  MIS 
Bob  Schwartz  to  reevaluate  the  role  of 
in-house  application  developers.  “The 
need  for  speed  has  been  pushing  our 
company,”  he  says.  Top  management  at 
Matsushita  want  information  about  all 
the  different  facets  of  the  business  to  be 
integrated  and  delivered  in  near  real¬ 
time.  That  pretty  much  spelled  doom  for 


most  of  the  company’s  old  mainframe 
systems  that  communicated  with  each 
other  (and  with  the  business)  in 
overnight  batch  deliveries  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Schwartz  wasn’t  about  to  try  to 
solve  that  problem  with  his  in-house 
developers  because  the  vendors  already 
had  done  it.  But  even  as  SAP  is  being 
installed  at  Matsushita  America’s  head¬ 
quarters,  the  next  generation  of  differ¬ 
entiating  processes — communicating 
with  outside  customers  and  suppliers, 
controlling  the  flow  of  materials  in  the 
manufacturing  process — are  being  tied 
up  with  nice,  neat  bows  by  a  host  of 
smaller  software  vendors,  all  of  which 
are  making  their  packages  compatible 
with  the  large  ERP  software  packages 
like  SAP.  “Over  the  next  few  years,  we 
are  going  to  become  almost  a  100-per- 
cent  package  shop,”  says  Beegle.  “Even 
our  logistics  will  be  run  by  a  package. 
We  are  going  to  be  faced  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  What  do  we  become?” 

So  far,  it’s  only  clear  what  they  won’t 
become.  “The  traditional  role  of  the  pro¬ 
grammer  goes  by  the  wayside  when  you 
look  at  any  packaged  application,  par- 


"You  can  build  and  train 
your  organization  by 
working  with  another 
one.  It's  knowledge 
through  assimilation." 


-Myles  Trachtenberg, 
VP  and  CIO,  the  Prudential 
Healthcare  division  of 
The  Prudential  Insurance 
Co.  of  America 
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ticularly  from  the  integration  stand¬ 
point,”  says  Schwartz.  You  don’t  build 
the  application  anymore — you  tune  it,  he 
says.  “The  way  you  configure  the  pack¬ 
age  determines  how  a  particular  function, 
like  finance,  will  be  performed.  So  the  IT 
person  needs  to  understand  the  business 
function  or  flow  that’s  being  automated 
to  get  the  desired  result.”  The  business 
flows  smoothest  if  the  different  software 
packages  supporting  it  are  tuned  to  run 
well  together.  “Their  skill  won’t  just  be  to 
understand  a  particular  package,”  he 
says,  “it  will  be  how  to  implement  pack¬ 
aged  solutions  in  the  future.” 

Some  of  Matsushita’s  programmers 
will  support  the  mainframe  systems  that 
remain  or  take  courses  to  learn 
how  to  service  the  new  pack¬ 
ages.  Others  will  be  retrained  to 
help  with  the  company’s  bur¬ 
geoning  Web  development 
efforts.  Still  others  will  make  a 
much  more  dramatic  shift,  from 
programming  to  project  man¬ 
agement.  This  will  be  the  hard¬ 
est  transition  for  IT  people  and 
may  not  be  open  to  those  who 
have  not  had  prior  experience  or 
who  demonstrate  less  than  a 
strong  interest.  “That’s  not 
something  you  can  just  learn 
from  a  course,”  Schwartz  says.  “Strong 
project  managers  have  gone  through  the 
effort  and  cut  their  teeth  on  learning  the 
steps — both  positive  and  negative — of 
the  project  management  process.” 

These  new  project  managers  will  be 
more  dependent  on  outsiders  for  help, 
adds  Beegle.  “We  need  to  go  from  man¬ 
aging  software  development  and  tech¬ 
nology  people  to  managing  business 
people  and  outside  vendors  and  consul¬ 
tants,”  he  says.  “Contractual  issues  will 
become  much  more  important  in  proj¬ 
ect  management  because  we  will  be  deal¬ 
ing  with  more  outsiders.”  Project  man¬ 
agers  will  need  to  become  skilled 
negotiators  and  cajolers  of  the  big  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  producers. 

They’ll  also  need  to  suck  information 
and  expertise  out  of  those  outsiders  for 
use  in  their  own  groups.  The  half-life  of 
advice  and  education  remaining  in  a 
company  after  a  project  ends  and  the 
vendors  and  consultants  leave  is  not 
long — like  steam  on  a  sunny  day  in  most 
companies.  Myles  Trachtenberg,  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  the  Prudential 


"The  traditional  role 
of  the  programmer 
goes  by  the  wayside 
when  you  look  at  any 
packaged  application, 
particularly  from 
the  integration 
standpoint." 


-Bob  Schwartz,  VP  and  GM  of 
MIS,  Matsushita  Electric  Corp. 
of  America 


HealthCare  division  of  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  of  America  in  Newark, 
N.J.,  is  trying  to  extend  that  half-life 
while  also  getting  the  particular  software 
expertise  that  he  can’t  afford  to  build 
within  the  ranks  of  his  staff.  Consultants 
are  a  part  of  his  operation,  full-time. 


to  make  a  go  of  it  alone.  Especially  if 
we’re  talking  a  department  of  one,  as  is 
the  case  at  BCBS.  But  Meyer  thinks  his 
grant  plan  will  make  him  lonely  no 
longer.  “By  making  a  clear  dollar  com¬ 
mitment  upfront  based  on  certain 
defined  deliverables,  it’s  less  likely  that 


They  mix  with  his  staff  every  day,  on 
every  project  team — not  just  on  partic¬ 
ular  application  development  projects. 
The  goal  is  to  improve  the  process  of 
software  development  at  Prudential, 
from  initial  concept  to  final  installation, 
and  build  those  improvements  into  the 
permanent  ways  of  doing  things.  “You 
can  build  and  train  your  organization  by 
working  with  another  one,”  he  says. 
“It’s  knowledge  through  assimilation.” 

External  pressures  from  all  sides — 
from  vendors,  consultants,  customers 
and,  oh  yes,  the  business — will  not  make 
things  any  easier  for  in-house  applica¬ 
tion  development  departments  that  want 


the  customer  will  can  the  project 
halfway  through,”  he  says.  But  he  is 
aware  that  fancy  uses  of  technology 
won’t  be  enough  to  keep  his  projects  out 
of  the  proverbial  can.  “The  value  of  my 
strategy  effort  is  going  to  hinge  on  how 
much  these  applications  will  be  used,” 
he  says.  By  sticking  to  a  bare-bones  pro¬ 
totype,  Meyer  believes  a  new  version  of 
Group  Paperless  would  be  less  likely  to 
disappear  than  the  first  version.  “I’d  like 
to  think  so,  anyway,”  he  says.  “In  part 
I’m  gambling  my  career  on  it.”  EEI 

Senior  Editor  Christopher  Koch  can  be 
reached  at  ckoch@cio.com. 
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Introducing  the  iGrafx™  System  from  Micrografx® 

The  only  fully  integrated  system  that  helps  business  users, 

IT  professionals  and  consultants  communicate  concepts,  visualize 
solutions,  and  improve  business  processes  through  graphics-based  applications. 

The  iGrafx  System  lowers  total  cost  of  ownership  across  the  entire  range  of  solutions, 
while  providing  intelligent  graphics  tools  needed  at  every  level  of  the  modern  enterprise. 


To  see  for  yourself,  visit  our  website. 
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Visualize  and  model 
SAP  R/3®  processes 


Rapidly  develop  graphics- 
driven  applications 


Discover,  design  and 
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image,  3D  graphics 
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ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE 


Buyonet  CEO  Freddy  Tengberg 
believes  the  robustness  and 
flexibility  of  his  home-grown 
system  will  give  him  a  sustainable 
competitive  advantage. 
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Reader  ROI 

IN  THIS  STORY,  YOU'LL  LEARN 

►  Ways  to  decide  if  e-commerce  makes 
sense  for  your  company 

►  The  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
proprietary  versus  single-vendor  platform 
strategies 

►  How  to  leverage  the  technology 
to  satisfy  your  e-customers 
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A  tale  of  two  newcomers 
to  the  e-commerce  arena. 
One  built  its  own 
computing  platform;  ’l| 
the  other  bought 
the  whole  kit  and 
caboodle  from  a  single  1 
vendor.  Which 
strategy  is  best ?  The 
market  will  decide. 


ecisions,  decisions.  Life  is  an  endless 
m  M  str^n§  choices  to  be  made.  And  few 
decisions  are  as  momentous  as  the 
ones  now  facing  companies  entering  the  hurly- 
burly  of  electronic  commerce. 

For  e-comm  startups,  everything  hinges  on 
the  selection  of  a  computing  platform  that  will 
see  their  company  through  its  salad  days  to  the 
million-hits-per-minute  stage  that  dreams  are 
made  of.  The  challenge  is  to  build  an  enterprise 
platform  that  will  scale  up  easily  but  not  break 
a  startup’s  modest  finances.  The  three  basic 
choices  are  to  build  your  own  (which  can  be 
extremely  expensive  to  create  and  maintain), 
choose  a  single-vendor  platform  (which  ties  you 
to  the  fortunes  of  one  vendor)  or  use  a  mix  of 
off-the-shelf  products  (which  makes  you  a  sys¬ 
tems  integrator).  There  are  no  easy  answers. 

And  with  the  crazy  pace  of  Internet  time,  the 
market  will  rule  quickly  on  the  wisdom  of  your 
approach.  But  even  if  you’ve  made  the  wrong 
decision,  there’s  no  turning  back:  Once  you’ve 
invested  in  a  particular  strategy,  you’ll  have  to 
stick  with  what  you’ve  got.  Otherwise  you’re 
out  of  cash,  out  of  time  and  out  of  luck. 

Take,  for  example,  Buyonet  International  AB 
and  Holt  Educational  Outlet  (HEO),  two  rela¬ 
tively  tiny  companies  that  took  very  different 
approaches  to  targeting  the  online  consumer 
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The  Companies  at  a  Glance 


Company 

Location 


Buyonet  International  AB  Holt  Educational  Outlet 

Gothenburg,  Sweden  Waltham,  Mass. 


Year  launched  online 

1998  revenues  (estimated) 

1999  revenues  (forecast) 

Number  of  full-time  employees 
Cost  to  build  site 

Site  traffic  (unique  visitors/day) 
Conversion  rate* 

Downloads/purchases  per  month* 


THE  CONVERSION  RATE  IS  THE  PERCENTAGE  Of 
"AS  CALCULATED  FROM  CONVERSION  RATE 


SSi'SwSsBSw 
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$1  million 
$5  to  $7  mil 


$2.3  million 
About  10,000 
5  percent 
Roughly  14,000 
10  END  UP  MAKING  A  PURC 


$2  million  to  $3  million 
$12  to  $15  million 


$500,000 
About  25,000 
3  percent 
16,000  to  20,000 


market.  Buyonet,  a  Swedish 
electronic  software  retailer, 
and  HEO,  an  educational 
toy  and  teacher  supplies 
retailer,  were  both  attracted 
by  the  explosive  growth  of 
the  U.S.  Internet  commerce 
market,  the  business-to- 
consumer  sector  of  which 
Forrester  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  forecasts 
will  reach  $108  billion  in 
2003,  when  40  million 
households  are  expected  to 
shop  online.  Both  companies 
saw  estimated  revenues  of 
between  $1  million  and 
$3  million  in  1998.  Buyonet 
currently  has  20  full-time 
employees  (and  uses  contractors  heavily);  HEO  has  40. 

But  despite  the  similarities,  the  companies’  top  executives 
have  strikingly  different  philosophies.  Buyonet  CEO  Freddy 
Tengberg  chose  to  roll  his  own  e-commerce  solution,  hiring 
a  team  of  contract  programmers  to  develop  a  sophisticated 
Unix  system.  Tengberg  believes  his  system’s  robustness  and 
flexibility  will  give  him  a  sustainable  competitive  advantage. 
Holt  Educational  Outlet  CEO  David  Lord,  on  the  other 
hand,  opted  for  an  all-Microsoft  Corp.  BackOffice  solution, 
and  he  is  convinced  this  platform  will  be  easy  to  maintain 
and  less  expensive  over  the  long  haul.  Time — and  the  mar¬ 
ketplace — will  judge  which  strategy  was  better.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  CIOs — whether  seasoned  players  or  newcomers  in 
the  online  commerce  arena — will  benefit  from  following 
Tengberg’s  and  Lord’s  divergent  journeys  down  the 
e-commerce  path. 


To  E-comm  or  Not  to  E-comm? 

The  first  question  facing  any  company  considering  this  path 
is  whether  to  get  into  online  commerce  at  all. 

As  far  as  Tengberg  was  concerned,  there  wasn’t  much 
doubt.  Buyonet  was  founded  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  in  1997 
for  the  express  purpose  of  selling  and  delivering  software 
online.  And  despite  his  location,  Tengberg  wanted  a  piece  of 
the  burgeoning  U.S.  online  software  market,  forecast  by 
Forrester  Research  to  reach  $3.2  billion  by  2003 — by  far  the 
biggest  segment  of  the  online  consumer  market.  “We  need  vol¬ 
ume,”  says  Tengberg.  “Volume  exists  only  if  you  sell  to  a  large 
group  of  people.” 

Tengberg  soon  saw  that  being  located  in  Sweden  did  not 
have  to  be  a  disadvantage.  The  online  world  is  indifferent  to 
nationality — so  long  as  the  commerce  site  has  value  for  the 
user.  Tengberg  originally  thought  Buyonet  would  first  target 


An  E-Comm  Primer 


Still  an  e-commerce  novice ?  A  new  book 

PATRICIA  SEYBOLD,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  BOSTON  CON- 
sulting  firm  Patricia  Seybold  Group,  has  written  a 
lively  and  fast-paced  book  that  should  be  required 
reading  for  everyone  in  corporate  America.  Published  by 
the  Times  Books  division  of  Random  House  Inc.  (1998), 
Customers.com:  How  to  Create  a  Profitable  Business 
Strategy  for  the  Internet  and  Beyond  is  an  excellent 
primer  on  e-commerce.  The  book  tackles  the  subject 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  all-important  customer,  point¬ 
ing  out  holes  in  even  successful  companies’  strategies. 
Seybold  lays  out  the  five  steps  to  e-commerce  success 
and  the  eight  critical  success  factors  to  reaching  that 
point,  with  detailed  case  studies  of  16  famous  and  not- 
so-famous  companies. 

Seybold  uses  personal  anecdotes  about  her  struggles  to 


can  help  you  polish  your  online  strategy. 

get  excellent  service  to  great  effect.  The  case  studies — on 
companies  ranging  from  American  Airlines  Inc.  and 
National  Semiconductor  Corp.  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  Tripod  Inc. — are  clearly  laid  out  to  help 
readers  quickly  absorb  the  message.  For  example,  techni¬ 
cal  details  concerning  the  profiled  company  are  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  typeface  and  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  material  so 
that  those  who  prefer  can  easily  bypass  the  techie  stuff. 

The  book  is  packed  with  take-away  messages  and 
lessons  learned  from  those  who  have  done  it.  There’s 
something  for  the  established  retail  company  worried 
about  channel  conflict  as  well  as  for  the  starry-eyed 
entrepreneur  dreaming  of  e-comm  fortunes.  In  a  speeded 
up  Internet  world,  this  book  won’t  waste  your  time. 

-L.  Paul 
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Swedish  users  and  then  expand  into  the  rest  of  Scandinavia. 
But,  he  says,  “It  took  only  five  minutes  to  see  that  this  was  an 
old-fashioned  way  of  thinking.  There  are  no  borders  on  the 
Internet.  You’re  nowhere  and  everywhere  at  the  same  time.” 
So  it  was  settled.  Buyonet  would  be  a  global  player.  But  the 
company  was  entering  a  market  already  populated  by  leaders 
like  Beyond.com  (previously  Software.net)  and  Egghead.com. 
In  order  to  have  a  realistic  chance  to  compete  with  those  mar¬ 
ket  pioneers,  Tengberg  would  need  an  extraordinarily  robust 
commerce  infrastructure  that  could  support  multiple  curren¬ 
cies  and  languages. 

For  Lord  at  HEO,  the  situation  was  not  as  clear-cut.  HEO 
was  a  division  of  The  Holt  Co.,  which  was  not  a  startup — for 
over  20  years  it  had  supplied  chalk,  erasers  and  other  essen¬ 
tials  to  schools.  (Holt’s  other  two  divisions  sold  meeting  room 
furnishings  and  projection  and  videoconferencing  equipment 
to  schools  and  businesses,  respectively.)  When  Lord  joined 
Holt  in  1997  as  CFO,  he  had  one  overarching  goal:  to 
champion  growth.  To  do  this,  he  had  his  sights  set  on 
HEO.  In  the  past  decade  Holt  had  expanded  into  educa¬ 
tional  and  specialized  toys,  opening  a  discount  retail  store 
in  Waltham,  Mass.  And  as  late  as  February  1997,  Lord 
thought  growth  meant  opening  new  HEO  stores.  He 
came  on  board  intending  to  open  six  new  retail  stores  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

But  he  quickly  realized  that  HEO  customers — time- 
pressed  baby  boomer  parents  looking  for  educational 
toys  for  their  children — were  a  slam-dunk  fit  with  the 
highly  educated,  highly  paid  demographics  of  the  aver¬ 
age  Internet  user.  “Parents  who  have  too  little  time  but 
don’t  want  to  settle  for  the  quick  plastic  gizmo  at  Toys 
“R”  Us — that’s  our  target  market.  So  we  felt  the  fastest 
way  to  get  to  those  customers  was  on  the  Internet,”  says 
Lord. 

With  e-commerce  as  the  goal,  Lord  soon  added  CIO 
duties  to  his  job  (he  has  since  been  elevated  to  CEO 
of  Holt)  and  turned  his  attentions  to  the  pitiful  state  of 
the  company’s  technical  infrastructure.  While  many 
established  companies  adapt  their  existing  systems  to 
e-commerce,  Lord  opted  to  rip  out  the  tiny  Novell  net¬ 
work  running  a  legacy  financial  system.  That  decision, 
at  least,  was  an  easy  one.  “The  computing  platform  was 
terrible.  It  wasn’t  going  to  support  growth,”  says  Lord.  The 
old  financial  system  was  so  unreliable,  in  fact,  that  Lord  did 
not  even  convert  the  old  data  over  to  the  new  one,  choosing 
instead  the  arduous  task  of  repopulating  the  new  system  with 
financial  data  by  hand. 

Build  or  Buy? 

Buyonet  was  a  startup;  HEO  part  of  an  established  (if  tiny) 
company.  But  both  were  beginning  their  e-commerce  endeav¬ 
ors  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper — free  to  pursue  any  technical 
architecture  within  their  humble  means.  (Buyonet  was  backed 
by  several  million  dollars  in  venture  capital;  HEO  was 
funded  to  the  tune  of  a  few  million  by  Holt.)  The  choices  fac¬ 
ing  both  companies:  build,  buy  or  integrate  products  from 
multiple  vendors.  Buyonet  and  HEO  elected  to  build  and  buy, 
respectively. 

After  a  somewhat  peremptory  search  of  e-commerce  soft¬ 


ware  products,  Tengberg  decided  to  build  the  Buyonet  system 
from  scratch.  In  some  ways  this  is  the  most  ambitious — and 
certainly  the  most  resource-consuming — choice  he  could  have 
made.  But  Tengberg  believed  his  company’s  distinctive  require¬ 
ments  would  not  lend  themselves  to  any  off-the-shelf  product. 

For  one  thing,  unlike  many  of  its  electronic  software  dis¬ 
tribution  (ESD)  competitors,  Buyonet’s  business  model  was 
to  allow  customers  to  download  the  software  first  and  then 
pay  for  it.  (Although  shareware  companies  have  been  operat¬ 
ing  this  way  for  years,  most  software  sites  on  the  Internet 
require  payment  prior  to  download.)  Once  the  download  had 
occurred,  the  Buyonet  system  would  automatically  check  that 
all  pieces  of  the  program  had  been  transferred  successfully  to 
the  consumer’s  PC.  Only  then  would  payment  be  required. 
The  software  program  would  be  disabled  until  the  user  entered 
a  special  password  sent  to  him  via  e-mail. 


Market  research  in  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
indicated  individuals  from  some  cultures  would  not  accept  the 
idea  of  paying  for  something  they  had  not  yet  received. 
Allowing  the  download  to  occur  prior  to  payment  also  let  cus¬ 
tomers  avoid  the  hassle  of  wondering  what  to  do  if  something 
went  wrong  with  the  download — as  often  happens.  “Do  you 
press  cancel  and  hope  for  the  best,  or  do  you  continue?  If  your 
Internet  connection  is  suddenly  cut  off,  what  do  you  do?”  says 
Tengberg.  “We  wanted  to  make  sure  it  was  securely  on  the 
user’s  hard  drive  before  we  asked  for  payment.” 

Because  of  the  company’s  global  emphasis,  the  Buyonet  sys¬ 
tem  also  had  to  support  multiple  languages — including  English, 
French,  German,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Spanish  and  Swedish — 
and  multiple  currencies  (more  than  20).  The  Buyonet  team 
wanted  the  system  to  be  able  to  detect  what  language  the  oper¬ 
ating  system  of  the  incoming  browser  was  in,  in  order  to  inter¬ 
act  seamlessly  with  the  customer  in  his  own  language.  “No 
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Some  Expert  Advice 

Patricia  Seybold  weighs  in  on  the  e-comm 
strategies  of  Buy onet  International  AB  and 
Holt  Educational  Outlet 

IN  HER  NEW  BOOK  (SEE  “AN  E-COMM  PRIMER,”  PAGE  48), 
Patricia  Seybold  offers  advice  to  companies  that  sell  online. 

Here,  she  spares  a  few  words  of  counsel  for  our  profiled  fledgling 
e-comm  companies. 

Buyonet:  Seybold  believes  Buyonet  is  facing  stiff  competition 
from  the  likes  of  Beyond.com  and  Egghead.com,  which  made  it  into 
the  marketplace  first.  There’s  no  joy  in  trying  to  out- Amazon  an 
Amazon.com,  a  position  in  which  Buyonet  may  well  find  itself.  The 
cure,  Seybold  says,  is  for  Buyonet  to  differentiate  itself  from  its  com¬ 
petitors  by  offering  support  for  the  products  it  sells.  Buyonet  could 
offer  a  central  support  location  that  would  link  seamlessly  into  the 
software  vendors’  product  support  pages.  Buyonet  should  also  cre¬ 
ate  a  sense  of  community  by  letting  users  help  each  other  with  com¬ 
mon  software  products  in  a  bulletin-board  or  forum  format. 

Holt  Educational  Outlet:  Seybold  says  HEO  should  make  as 
many  deals  as  it  can  to  link  reciprocally  to  other  toy  and  con¬ 
sumers  goods  vendors’  Web  sites.  The  larger  online  toy  sellers  such 
as  eToys.com  and  Toysrus.com  should  be  more  than  willing  to 
hand  over  a  large  commission  on  any  products  purchased  by  users 
coming  from  the  HEO  site.  The  reason?  It  costs  large  companies  a 
hefty  amount — on  the  order  of  $40  to  $50 — to  acquire  each  new 
customer  through  advertising  or  direct  mail.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  HEO  could  ask  for  a  commission  just  under  that  amount, 
Seybold  says. 

HEO  already  scores  high  on  creating  a  sense  of  community 
among  its  users,  which  Seybold  says  shows  a  highly  evolved  Web 
company.  Links  to  articles  on  buying  toys  for  disabled  children,  for 
example,  and  a  special  relationship  with  famed  pediatrician 
William  Sears  earn  Seybold’s  thumbs  up. 


one  had  the  technology  to  fulfill  our  needs,”  says  Harry 
Klintebring,  the  U.S.  marketing  manager  for  Buyonet. 

So  the  company  contracted  with  a  software  development 
company  in  Riga,  Latvia,  where  there  is 
a  surplus  of  qualified  software  engineers. 

In  four  months,  those  programmers  built 
a  sophisticated  and  flexible  platform  for 
the  company  to  sell  more  than  120,000 
software  titles  (all  of  which  reside  on  the 
company’s  or  on  partners’  servers).  The 
team  used  C++  and  Perl  to  create  a  com¬ 
plex  system  that  runs  on  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  Inc.’s  Solaris  Unix  machines.  The  main  system  has  eight 
Unix-based  subsystems — for  delivery,  antifraud,  reporting,  sales 
and  database  analysis,  payment,  special  activities  (such  as  pro¬ 
motions  and  affiliation  programs),  Web  site  and  systems  main¬ 
tenance — that  work  off  a  TcX  DataKonsult  AB  MySQL  data¬ 


base  (see  “Buyonet’s  E-Commerce  Infra¬ 
structure,”  Page  49). 

One  Sun  Enterprise  250  server  and  one  Sun 
Ultra  Sparc  II  server  reside  in  Gothenburg,  and 
another  Ultra  Sparc  II  resides  in  New  York  City. 
Having  servers  in  two  locations  keeps  problems 
with  the  site’s  Web  traffic — which  runs  at  about 
10,000  unique  visitors  per  day — to  a  minimum. 
Scaling  up  to  serve  more  customers  is  a  simple 
matter  of  adding  new  server  hardware. 

Users  have  five  options  for  payment:  via 
credit  cards  protected  by  secure  sockets  layer 
(SSL),  via  credit  card  using  the  secure  elec¬ 
tronic  transfer  (SET)  protocol,  by  faxing  credit 
card  information  or  with  a  bank  money  order 
or  check.  (The  last  option  is  available  only  in  the 
United  States.)  Buyonet  is  connected  by  a  sepa¬ 
rate  ISDN  link  to  the  National  Westminster  Bank 
PLC  in  London  for  instant  payment  processing. 
The  customer  receives  a  reply  within  30  sec¬ 
onds — and  usually  more  like  10  seconds — as  to 
whether  her  form  of  payment  has  been  accepted. 

To  date,  Buyonet  has  spent  roughly  $2  mil¬ 
lion  on  technical  development  of  its  site 
( www.buyonet.com )  and  only  about  $40,000 
on  hardware.  As  the  HEO  example  will  show, 
this  is  indeed  a  more  expensive  approach  than 
buying  a  single-vendor,  off-the-shelf  solution. 
For  that  reason  alone,  more  and  more  compa¬ 
nies  are  choosing  to  go  the  single-vendor  route, 
says  James  McQuivey,  analyst  for  online  retail 
strategies  at  Forrester  Research.  Although  pro¬ 
prietary  technology  gave  e-commerce  pioneers 
an  early  lead,  that’s  no  longer  necessary.  “I  can 
have  all  the  features  without  knowing  a  single 
line  of  code.  The  drawback  to  developing  your 
own  technology  is  keeping  all  those  program¬ 
mers  on  staff.  Once  you  have  that  snowball 
rolling,  it  just  keeps  going,”  he  says. 

-L.  Paul  But  Tengberg  fiercely  defends  his  choice  to 

custom-develop  his  company’s  commerce  tech¬ 
nology.  “  [The  custom  system]  allows  us  to  build 
in  unique  services  such  as  a  buyer  bonus  program.  [Packaged 
solutions]  don’t  have  those  features  or  our  support  for  multiple 
languages.  Maybe  the  vendors  could  develop  it  on  their  sched¬ 


ule,  but  not  on  ours.  The  winners  are  going  to  be  those  who  act 
quickly  and  are  most  adaptable,”  he  says.  And  because  it  used 
contract  programmers  for  the  bulk  of  the  development  work, 
Buyonet  will  not  have  the  burden  of  having  numerous  pro¬ 
grammers  on  salary. 


((With  margins  shrinking ,  we  will  be  able  to  make 
money  out  of  each  transaction  while  others 
are  in  a  break-even  or  loss  situation.  ” 

-FREDDY  TENGBERG 
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If  not,  contact  us. 

We're  in  the  Y2K  audit  business. 


You  cannot  be  too  diligent.  People  in  your  position 
cannot  do  enough  to  achieve  compliance  with  operation 
into  the  Year  2000  for  your  custom  applications.  If  you 
skimp  anywhere  your  business  will  pay  the  price. 


Are  you  comfortable 

with  the  COTYlTYlitVftCTltS  you’ve  made 


to  your  whole  company  about  Y2K  compliance? 


Code  audit  is  now  mandatory.  Recently,  prominent  industry  researchers  have  strongly 
recommended  that  all  Y2I<  programs  urgently  include  a  secondary  impact  analysis  phase 
prior  to  code  testing.  The  only  way  for  you  to  confirm  exactly  where  you  are  in  your 
Y2K  program  is  to  perform  this  audit. 

This  is  not  news  to  us.  Primeon  is  in  the  business  of  providing  Y2I<  audit  and  remediation 
services.  In  fact,  we've  been  checking  and  correcting  the  most  complex  applications  longer 
than  any  other  service  provider.  Our  hallmarks  are  quality,  speed  and  breadth  of  source 
language  support  -  we  support  over  30  languages  and  platforms.  Over  two-thirds  of  our 
audit  staff  consists  of  computer  scientists  with  advanced  degrees.  This  brain  trust  combined 
with  our  proven  parsing  tools  and  methods  yields  the  most  accurate  service  in  the  industry. 


So,  in  order  to  get  more  comfortable  with  your  Y2I<  position, 

contact  the  audit  experts  -  Primeon. 


•Primeon 


call  781.685.2288  or  send  e-mail  to:  lmpact@Primeon.com 

or  visit  our  web  site  at  www.Primeon.com 
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Indeed,  although  Tengberg  says  it  is  too  soon  to  quantify  an 
ROI  for  the  system — he  expects  to  be  able  to  do  so  next  year — 
he  does  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  having  built  a  proprietary  sys¬ 
tem  gives  Buyonet  lower  transaction  costs  (such  as  for  order 
fulfillment)  than  other  options.  For  example, 
companies  that  used  licensed  e-comm  products 
or  outsourced  services  typically  have  to  pay  a 
portion  of  the  revenue  from  each  sale  to  the 
vendor.  “With  margins  shrinking,  we  will  be 
able  to  make  money  out  of  each  transaction 
while  others  are  in  a  break-even  or  loss  situa¬ 
tion,”  says  Tengberg.  Not  surprising,  Buyonet  has  applied  for 
a  patent  to  protect  the  proprietary  technology  that  it  worked 
so  hard  to  create. 

The  Single-Vendor  Approach 

Buying  into  a  single  vendor  is  also  admittedly  risky.  Says 
Forrester  Research’s  McQuivey,  “Most  CIOs  are  not  going  to 
be  comfortable  trusting  their  fate  to  a  single  vendor.”  But  that 
is  just  what  HEO  decided  to  do. 

After  trashing  the  old  system,  Lord  went  to  work  revamping 
the  technical  architecture  from  the  four  walls  out — starting  with 
100-megabit  wiring  and  state-of-the-art  PCs  and  then  instal¬ 
ling  Microsoft’s  BackOffice.  HEO  runs  the  enterprise  edition  of 
Microsoft  Site  Server  distributed  over  six  ALR  6x6  servers,  which 
are  combined  into  a  single  virtual  server  via  a  Convoy  cluster. 
The  database  management  system  is  Microsoft’s  SQL  Server  7.0. 

The  heart  of  the  e-comm  platform  is  a  Great  Plains  Software 
Inc.  Dynamics  C/S+  financial  system,  a  state-of-the-art,  object- 


oriented  system  that  is  integrated  with  the  Web  site.  Orders 
come  off  the  Web  site  and  flow  automatically  into  the  finan¬ 
cial  systems  for  processing  and  fulfillment  (see  “HEO’s 
E-Commerce  Infrastructure,”  below);  most  online  vendors 


still  use  human  intervention  to  bridge  the  gap  between  their 
Internet  front  ends  and  their  back-end  transaction  processing 
systems.  Customers  can  pay  with  any  major  credit  card  or  elect 
to  use  the  toll-free  number.  Payment  by  check  is  not  an  option. 

Buying  the  all-Microsoft  solution  was  a  way  of  cutting  to 
the  chase.  “We  felt  like,  Let’s  leverage  this  technology.  We’re 
a  small  company — we  don’t  need  to  spend  our  time  integrat¬ 
ing  different  products,”  says  Lord.  “Microsoft  may  not  be 
best-of-breed  for  everything,  but  it’s  the  best  for  us.”  Lord 
acknowledges  that  it  may  cause  some  discomfort  to  be  depen¬ 
dent  on  one  company:  “You  are  at  their  mercy.  You  have  to 
stay  in  tune  with  what  they’re  doing;  where  they  go,  you  must 
go.  Changing  in  midstream  would  be  very  difficult  because 
you’re  tied  to  their  solution.”  Nevertheless,  Lord  is  not  both¬ 
ered  by  that  or  by  the  fact  that  a  single-vendor  solution  may 
be  less  scalable  in  the  long  run,  and  he  notes  that  he  has  an 
excellent  relationship  with  Microsoft.  (Indeed,  he  was  the 
keynote  speaker  at  Microsoft’s  E-Commerce  Day  in 


“Most  CIOs  are  not  going  to  be  comfortable 
trusting  their  fate  to  a  single  vendor  ” 

-JAMES  MCQUIVEY 


HEO's  E-Commerce 
Infrastructure 

All-package  system  relies  on 
Microsoft  Corp.'s  BackOffice 
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82%  of  companies  AREN'T  PREPARED 

to  handle  a  computer  system  disaster: 


[Care  to  know  if  you're  one  of  them?] 

Computer  system  disasters  cost  companies  millions. 
Indeed,  it  can  lead  to  the  company's  destruction. 
What,  you  may  ask,  can  assure  your  company's 
survival?  Only  an  airtight,  proven  data  backup  plan. 
An  essential  ingredient  of  which  is  DLTtape "  technology, 
the  industry  standard  in  reliable  tape  backup  systems. 
And  DLTtape  system  vendors,  working  in  conjunction 
with  a  number  of  disaster  recovery  experts,  can 
provide  you  with  the  information,  tools  and  expertise 
you  need  to  survive  a  catastrophe.  To 
find  out  how  secure  your  company  is, 
visit  us  at  www.DLTtape.com/Provelt! 
or  call  1  -888-DLTtape. 


“Comdisco  1997  Vulnerability  Index 
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December.)  And  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  Microsoft  will  dom¬ 
inate  well  into  the  next  century. 

As  for  the  prospect  of  building  his  site  on  proprietary  tech¬ 
nology,  Lord  scoffs.  “It’s  all  a  matter  of  cost  and  profitability.” 
The  early  e-comm  players  had  no  choice  but  to  roll  their  own. 
But  as  Internet  commerce  becomes  business  as  usual,  the  com¬ 
panies  that  are  not  stuck  maintaining  a  complex  home-grown 
system  will  be  better  off  than  those  that  are,  he  says. 

Lord  is  certainly  right  that  buying  a  single-vendor  suite  is 
cheaper  in  the  short  term.  Compared  with  Buyonet’s  $2  mil¬ 
lion  plus,  HEO  spent  only  $500,000  to  build  its  site.  This 
breaks  down  to  about  $150,000  for  hardware,  $50,000  for 
software,  $100,000  for  miscellaneous  costs  and  about 
$200,000  for  the  Great  Plains  financial  system. 

And  the  transaction  costs  of  having  a  totally  integrated  Web 
site  are  enviable.  Prior  to  launching  the  integrated  Web  site, 
HEO  limped  along  on  its  old  platform,  getting  orders  online 
and  manually  inputting  them  into  the  back-end  systems.  The 


per-transaction  cost  under  that  architecture  was  $2.25.  Under 
the  integrated  system  the  cost  has  dropped  to  50  cents  per 
transaction.  All  told,  the  system  paid  for  itself  by  the  end  of 
the  December  1998  holiday  season,  Lord  says. 

Low  technology  and  transaction  costs  have  freed  Lord  to 
concentrate  on  giving  users  more  ways  to  find  and  buy  toys. 
For  example,  there  are  lists  of  hot  toys,  the  top  25  bestsellers 
and  best  deals  in  addition  to  a  whiz-bang  search  engine. 
“Customers  want  to  have  as  many  choices  for  finding  the 
best  toys  as  they  can,”  says  Lord. 


Every  page  on  the  HEO  Web  site  (www.holtoutlet.com)  is 
dynamically  created  by  the  system  at  run  time  according  to  a 
cookie-based  user  profile.  In  addition  to  20,000  educational 
toys,  the  site  contains  a  number  of  instant  polls  such  as  “Do 
you  read  to  your  child  every  day?”  and  “Have  you  taken  your 
child  to  a  museum  in  the  past  year?”  More  than  35  percent 
of  the  site’s  roughly  25,000  daily  visitors  take  a  few  seconds 
to  participate  in  a  poll.  The  more  polls  the  user  answers,  the 
more  the  Holt  system  knows  about  the  person.  It  then  serves 
up  personalized  pages  containing  toy  suggestions  based  on 
what  it  has  determined  are  the  person’s  interests,  a  technique 
famously  debuted  by  Amazon.com. 

One  downside  to  Holt’s  Web  page  is  that  it  cannot  be 
accessed  by  people  who  have  elected  to  turn  off  cookies.  Lord 
dismisses  this  group  as  representing  only  .005  percent  of  cur¬ 
rent  visitors,  a  number  he  expects  will  drop  even  lower  as  con¬ 
sumers’  Internet  privacy  fears  dissipate  further. 

Holt  is  winning  a  lot  of  attention  these  days,  riding  the  explo¬ 
sion  in  online  toy  sales.  Forrester  Research  had 
to  revise  its  initial  1998  estimates  for  the  online 
toy  market  from  $20  million  to  $70  million.  This 
is  still  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  overall  toy 
sales,  but  online  toys  is  one  of  the  biggest  growth 
areas  on  the  Internet,  according  to  McQuivey. 
“By  2003,  we  estimate  merchants  will  end  up 
selling  $1.5  billion  in  toys  online — that’s  a  compound  growth 
rate  of  85  percent  per  year,”  he  says. 

Last  December  the  excitement  was  so  high  that  HEO  almost 
capsized  in  a  tidal  wave  of  Holiday  Hoopla  (the  name  of  the 
company’s  Christmas  shopping  program,  which  offered  free 
overnight  shipping  and  gift  certificates  with  purchase).  Then 
Money  named  the  site  the  best  for  buying  toys  online. 
Overnight,  user  traffic  doubled  to  50,000,  and  the  number  of 
transactions  went  from  roughly  750  to  2,000  per  day.  Since 
Lord  had  thought  big  from  the  beginning,  he  was  prepared 
when  success  came  knocking.  He  simply  added  servers — at 
the  rate  of  two  per  week  throughout  the  holiday  season — to 
handle  the  traffic.  These  are  nice  problems  for  an  e-commerce 
company  to  have. 

And  these  happy  problems  seem  likely  to  continue  well 
into  the  future.  Says  Forrester  Research’s  McQuivey  (with  a 
nod  to  Ross  Perot),  “The  Internet  is  the  new  source  of  the 
giant  sucking  sound,  sucking  people  into  online  shopping. 
With  all  these  people  online,  more  merchants  are  online.  It’s 
a  growth  spiral.”  BE! 

Lauren  Gibbons  Paul  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Belmont,  Mass. 
She  can  be  reached  at  laurenpaul@sprintmail.com. 


Editor's  Note:  At  press  time,  it  was  confirmed  that  Holt  Educational 
Outlet  (HEO)  has  been  spun  off  into  a  separate  company  called 
Toysmart.com,  with  David  Lord  presiding  as  CEO.  As  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  Lord  and  Holt  management,  the  new  company 
focuses  exclusively  on  selling  toys;  its  retail  outlet  is  now  called 
Toysmart.com,  and  the  Web  site's  new  URL  is  www.toysmart.com. 
Holt  now  concentrates  on  its  two  other  divisions,  which  sell 
furnishings  and  equipment  to  schools  and  businesses. 
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“Microsoft  may  not  be  best  of  breed 

for  everything ,  but  it’s  the  best  for  us.  ” 

-DAVID  LORD 
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Executive  Counsel  Edited  by  Tom  Field 

MANAGING  YOUR  CAREER,  STAFF  AND  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Talking  the  Talk 

As  Jan.  1 ,  2000,  creeps  ever  closer,  your  peers, 
partners  and  customers  have  questions.  What 
are  you  going  to  say,  and  how  will  you  say  it? 


found,  is  to  tailor  your  communica¬ 
tions  to  your  audience — put  Y2K  in 
context  and  in  terms  they  can  under¬ 
stand.  Answering  yes  to  the  questions 
above  doesn’t  suffice. 

“If  you’re  going  to  do  anything, 
overcommunicate,”  Hanaberry  says. 
That’s  the  strategy  that  has  helped 
him  prevent  his  company  from  going 
up  in  the  smoke  of  the  Y2K  wildfire. 


BY  KEVIN  F.  SHERRY 


Talking  to  the  Suits 


Three  years  ago  john  hana- 
berry,  CIO  of  Brown  &  William¬ 
son  Tobacco  Corp.  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  couldn’t  get  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Y2K  problem. 
Those  were  the  good  old  days. 
Now  he’s  deluged  daily  by  people 
who  want  to  know,  “Are  we  Y2K 
compliant?”  Or,  “Will  you  be  open 


for  business  after  Jan.  1?”  And,  of 
course,  “Should  I  be  worried?” 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  CIOs  hear  from  their  business 
partners,  customers  and  staff  as  we 
enter  the  homestretch  to  Jan.  1, 2000. 
No  longer  just  a  business  or  technical 
problem,  Y2K  is  a  communications 
problem.  The  key,  Hanaberry  has 


It  was  mid-1996  when  Hanaberry 
first  warned  his  colleagues  about 
Y2K.  The  timing  seemed  right:  with 
three  years  to  prepare,  Brown  & 
Williamson  would  have  plenty  of  time 
to  implement  a  Y2K  battle  plan.  But 
when  Hanaberry  broached  the  topic 
with  his  business-side  peers,  nobody 
wanted  to  listen. 

“[Y2K]  wasn’t  even  on  their  radar 
screens,”  Hanaberry  says.  “It 
was  three  years  away,  which 
[seemedj  a  lifetime.  You’d 
raise  the  issue,  and  the  eyes 
would  glaze  over.”  But  then, 
instead  of  talking  about  writ¬ 
ing  code,  Cobol  and  internal 
clocks,  Hanaberry  played  the 
what-if  game  with  his  col¬ 
leagues.  What  if  a  computer 
glitch  caused  the  factory  to 
shut  down  for  a  day?  What 
if  suppliers  A  and  B  couldn’t 
deliver  their  product  for 
three  weeks?  What  if  major 
customer  X  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  Jan.  1,  2000?  Sud¬ 
denly  the  glazed  eyes  around 
the  boardroom  table  started 
to  focus.  Suddenly  people 
realized  that  Y2K  wasn’t  just 
a  technical  problem — it  was 
a  business  problem. 

In  December  1997  Hana¬ 
berry  established  a  company¬ 
wide  steering  committee, 
which  helped  give  him  the 
necessary  executive  support 
to  tackle  the  company’s  just- 
completed  Y2K  fix  of  its  crit- 
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We've  linked  our  award-winning  resources 
to  put  even  more  powerful,  customer-centric 
solutions  to  work  for  your  business. 
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Have  you  heard?  Platinum  Software  and  DataWorks,  two  leading  providers  of  enterprise  resource  planning  solutions,  have 
combined  to  create  the  new  powerhouse  in  ERP  applications.  Our  Platinum  ERA  (Enterprise  Ready  Applications)  suite  of  products 
just  got  stronger,  with  ironclad  robustness  for  linking  sales  and  marketing,  customer  care,  manufacturing,  distribution,  financials 
and  budgeting.  Its  award-winning  technology  is  based  on  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  and  SQL  Server™  7.0.  To  learn  how  our 
winning  combination  can  help  you  better  serve  your  customers,  call  (800)  997-7528, 
or  visit  us  at  www.platsoft.com. 

Platinum  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Platimum  ERA  is  a  trademark  of  Platinum  Software  Corporation.  Microsoft,  Windows  NT,  BackOffice  and  SQL  Server  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 

©  Platinum  Software  Corporation  1999.  All  rights  reserved. 
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ical  systems  and  factory  equipment.  In 
return,  Hanaberry  has  continued  to 
update  his  peers  about  Y2K  as  often  as 
possible  and  in  terms  they  can  understand. 
And  as  the  witching  hour  approaches, 
Hanaberry  plans  to  keep  talking. 

Talking  to  the  World 

Once  Hanaberry  and  his  staff  had  the 
business  side’s  attention,  they  applied  the 
same  strategy  of  unceasing  communica¬ 
tion  to  let  the  company’s  investors,  cus¬ 
tomers  and  suppliers  know  that  Brown 
&  Williamson  would  be  as  prepared  as 
possible  for  Y2K,  all  the  while  contact¬ 
ing  its  major  business  partners  to  ensure 


their  own  Y2K  programs  were  on  the 
right  track.  No  company  can  afford  to 
be  in  the  dark  regarding  where  its  busi¬ 
ness  partners  stand  on  solving  their  Y2K 
problems.  So,  not  surprisingly,  the  con¬ 
cern  about  Y2K  compliance  proved  to 
go  both  ways.  Brown  &  Williamson 
employees  were  getting  calls  from  busi¬ 
ness  partners,  Hanaberry  says.  “The 
tables  were  turned  and  people  were  call¬ 
ing  us.”  They  wanted  to  know  if  Brown 
&  Williamson  would  be  ready.  Hana¬ 
berry  thought  the  company  would  be, 
but  communicating  that  confidence — 
and  communicating  it  in  the  right  way — 
was  the  challenge. 

To  placate  the  fears  of  investors  and 
business  partners,  Brown  &  Williamson’s 
Y2K  steering  committee  crafted  a  docu¬ 
ment  that  contained  the  party  line.  It  was 
sent  to  any  company  that  wanted  to 
know  Brown  &  Williamson’s  Y2K  sta¬ 
tus.  In  a  nutshell,  Brown  &c  Williamson 
ensures  that  its  information  systems  will 
be  fixed,  upgraded  or  replaced  where 
necessary  to  be  Y2K  compliant,  and  the 
company  also  pledges  to  help  partners 
and  suppliers  secure  their  own  systems. 
At  the  same  time,  Brown  &  Williamson 
began  to  request  verification  of  its  strate¬ 
gic  partners’  Y2K  status. 

Some  of  the  replies  Hanaberry 
received  to  his  request  for  Y2K  infor¬ 
mation  came  in  letters  so  legalistic  in 


tone  that  Hanaberry  knows  that  his 
reply  “is  going  straight  from  an  envelope 
to  a  lawyer.  People  are  asking  you  to 
guarantee  that  you’re  not  going  to  make 
a  mistake.  You  can’t  promise  that.” 

Essentially,  some  of  the  companies 
that  Hanaberry  has  communicated  with 
are  laying  the  groundwork  for  lawsuits. 
If  a  company  promises  a  perfect  Y2K 
performance  and  then  doesn’t  deliver,  it’s 
see  you  in  court.  Brown  &  Williamson’s 
party  line  is  that  the  company  is  taking 
all  possible  steps  to  minimize  the  as-yet- 
unknown  impact  of  Y2K  on  its  own  and 
its  partners’  businesses.  On  the  other, 
tarnished  side  of  the  coin,  some  compa¬ 


nies  have  cheerily  told  Hanaberry  that 
sure,  they’ll  be  ready.  In  December  1999. 

“That  gets  me  antsy,”  Hanaberry 
says.  “You  get  a  letter  back  and  they  say, 
‘We’ll  be  ready  by  the  end  of  1999.’  You 
get  that,  and  you  know  you  have  a  prob¬ 
lem.”  The  problem  is  not  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  managers  are  being  disingenu¬ 
ous — they  may  really  believe  that  they’ll 
be  ready — but  they  haven’t  left  any  time 
for  contingency  planning  and  double- 
and  triple-checking. 

Because  of  the  possibility  of  such  sur¬ 
prises  arriving  in  the  mailbox,  commu¬ 
nication  about  Y2K  status  cannot  be  left 
to  casual  contacts  and  correspondence. 
“If  that’s  all  we  did,  it  would  not  be  pru¬ 
dent,  it  would  not  be  wise,”  Hanaberry 
says.  “We’re  actively  working  with  our 
key  business  partners,”  inspecting  sites 
and  independently  verifying  Y2K  com¬ 
pliance.  Then  Hanaberry  keeps  Brown 
&C  Williamson’s  Y2K  steering  commit¬ 
tee  updated  on  its  partners’  progress. 

What  Hanaberry  wants  to  see  from 
Brown  &  Williamson’s  partners  is  a 
Y2K  blueprint  and  a  contingency  plan 
in  place  as  soon  as  possible,  ideally  by 
June  1999.  Brown  &  Williamson’s  own 
contingency  plan,  which  is  almost  com¬ 
plete  and  will  come  into  play  in  the  fall 
of  1999,  includes  a  number  of  options 
the  company  could  pursue  with  any  still- 
noncompliant  partners  or  suppliers.  But 


the  message  Hanaberry  really  wants  to 
send  to  his  company’s  partners  is  one  of 
cooperation,  of  shared  burden.  “We’re 
here  to  help  you,”  he  says.  “We  mean 
too  much  to  each  other  to  put  any  of  this 
at  risk.” 

Talking  to  Your  Staff 

Hanaberry  has  been  making  sure  that 
Brown  &  Williamson’s  employees  do 
not  operate  in  an  uneasy  Y2K  informa¬ 
tion  vacuum.  He  wants  to  create  a  com¬ 
fort  zone  for  everyone  in  the  company. 
“Everybody  in  the  organization  knows 
that  we  have  a  position,  and  it’s  a  good 
one,”  Hanaberry  says.  “We  plan  on 
being  ready.” 

As  a  preemptive  strike  to  head  off 
anticipated  Y2K  anxiety,  Hanaberry’s 
staff  sent  a  memo  to  every  employee  at 
every  workstation  to  let  people  know 
that  although  the  company  had  replaced 
every  PC  in  the  shop  with  a  Y2K-com- 
pliant  machine,  Y2K  bugs  could  still  pop 
up  on  users’  home-grown  applications. 
Without  that  advance  notice,  “They 
might  not  even  have  a  clue  that  it’s  a  mil¬ 
lennium  issue,”  Hanaberry  explains. 
And  in  case  the  memos  did  not  grab  peo¬ 
ple’s  attention  (it  happens),  Hanaberry’s 
staff  is  visiting  every  desktop  to  deliver 
the  message  up  close  and  personal. 
“They’re  saying,  ‘Here  we  are,  just 
reminding  you.’” 

So  far,  Hanaberry’s  internal  strategy 
has  worked;  he  seems  to  have  prevented 
an  outbreak  of  dysfunctional  Y2K 
worry.  But  if  such  jitters  do  arise,  he  feels 
his  experience  of  the  past  three  years  has 
prepared  him  well.  Hanaberry  has  come 
a  long  way  since  the  time  he  had  to 
sweat  to  make  his  colleagues  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  Y2K.  Now,  on  the  eve  of  the  mil¬ 
lennium,  he  is  playing  inspector  general 
and  counselor,  assuaging  people’s  fears 
while  ensuring  Brown  &  Williamson’s 
Y2K  compliance. 

“We  sensitize  people,”  Hanaberry 
says.  “We  tell  them  what  we’re  doing.” 
And  he  reassures  them.  “We  tell  them 
that  this  company  is  in  excellent  shape 
for  the  millennium.” 

And  in  so  doing,  he’s  making  sure  that 
that’s  true.  EEI 


Kevin  F.  Sherry  is  a  writer  based  in 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.  He  can  be  reached 
via  e-mail  at  kfs614@aol.com. 


"Everybody  in  the  organization  knows  that  we  have  a 
position,  and  it's  a  good  one.  We  plan  on  being  ready/' 

-John  Hanaberry 
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A  Great  Plains  midmarket  enterprise-wide  solution 
includes  more  than  Y2K-compliant  software  fully 
integrated  with  Microsoft  BackOffice. 

It  includes  great  people.  A  Great  Plains  solution  is 
backed  by  the  most  qualified  and  extensive  partner 
network  of  resellers  in  the  industry.  Working  hand  in 
hand  with  our  own  support  team  members,  who  display 
messages  from  thousands  of  delighted  customers. 

Our  reputation  for  service  and  support  is  legendary. 
We  were  first  to  offer  customers  guaranteed  response 
times,  and  we've  delivered  a  99.97%  success  rate.  And 
along  the  way  we've  earned  virtually  every  service  award 
out  there,  including  the  STAR  Award  from  the  Software 
Support  Professionals  Association  —  twice. 

To  learn  more,  call  us  at  1-800-456-0025  or  visit 
www.greatplains.com  today.  And  discover  a  company 
ready  to  go  the  distance  with  you. 


GREAT  PIAINS* 
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Test  Drive 

A  new  approach  to  application 
deployment  could  speed  time- 
to-market  and  cut  costs 

BY  ALAN  S.  KAY 


Trust  a  bank  to  pay  careful  attention 
to  its  bottom  line.  That’s  especially  true  of 
one  as  big  and  as  distributed  as  the  new  Bank 
of  America.  Born  of  the  merger  of  the  San 
Francisco-based  BankAmerica  Corp.  and 
NationsBank  Corp.  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Bank  of 
America  is  the  largest  bank  in  the  United  States, 
its  NationsBank  component  alone  having  dis¬ 
tributed  new  or  updated  business  applications 
across  wide  area  networks  from  coast  to  coast  at 
a  rate  of  about  18  per  month  over  the  last  year. 

It’s  thus  no  surprise  to  hear  Will  McDuffie, 
senior  vice  president  of  the  bank,  say  how  well 
behaved  a  new  application  is  within  a  shared  environ¬ 
ment  and  whether  it  meets  the  internal  client’s  expecta¬ 
tions  as  to  functionality  is  crucial. 

Deploying  a  mission-critical  enterprise  application 
isn’t  quite  the  same  as  distributing  a  new  PC-based 
calendar.  Merely  getting  a  new  or  upgraded  multitier 
application  installed  in  multiple  servers  and  clients  on  a 
tight  schedule  is  itself  a  logistical  challenge — indeed, 
some  would  call  it  a  nightmare. 

How  big  a  challenge  is  it?  A  1998  Yankee  Group  Inc. 
report  noted  that  75  percent  of  all  application  deploy¬ 
ments  either  fail  or  do  not  meet  expectations  the  first  time 
out.  And  a  recent  Forrester  Research  Inc.  report  on  pack¬ 
aged  applications  noted  that  25  percent  of  the  Fortune 
1000  companies  it  interviewed 
reported  actual  deployment  costs 
were  10  percent  to  49  percent  over 
expectations. 


In-Flight  Network 


Service  Station 

Dialing  from 
Your  Palm 

Web  Conferencing 

Scanning  for  Y2K 


Search  for  Efficiency 

Much  of  that  cost  has  to  do  not  with 
getting  the  applications  there  but 
with  getting  them  to  run  efficiently 
once  they’ve  been  delivered.  As  Jeff 
Tonkel,  president  and  CEO  of 


Envive  Corp.,  a  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  vendor  of  SAP 
deployment  and  management  tools,  sets  the  scene: 
“You’ve  done  a  bunch  of  work.  Then  you  go  into  imple¬ 
mentation  and  start  to  experience  the  real  world.  Things 
change:  the  number  of  users  varies,  data  grows  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  rate  than  expected,  the  kinds  of  work  users  do 
varies  from  what  was  planned  initially.  Now  it’s  time  to 
really  understand:  Are  you  delivering  the  level  of 
response  time  to  end  users  you  promised?  Are  you  able 
to  deliver  the  levels  of  performance  and  capacity  you 
originally  planned  to  support  the  application?” 

To  answer  those  questions,  some  companies  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  build  into  application  deployment  a  testing  pro¬ 
cess  designed  to  evaluate  how  well  the  new  or  revised 
application  works — not  in  systems  terms  but  as  measured 
using  business  metrics:  the  speed  of  retrieval  of  customer 
data  at  a  call  center  terminal,  for  example,  or  the  rate  of 
generation  of  invoices.  That  evaluation  can  be  of  actual 
performance  data  gathered  in  the  production  environ¬ 
ment  or  data  from  runs  in  a  test  environment  that  mod¬ 
els  actual  work.  In  an  increasing  number  of  cases,  that 
testing  is  being  performed  by  IS  teams  whose  responsi¬ 
bilities  cut  across  application  development,  infrastructure 
and  operations  units  and  whose  mandate  is  to  identify 
and  solve  problems  before  they  affect  business  operations. 
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The  productivity  of  one  CFO,  dozens  of  VPs 
and  hundreds  of  end  users  lies  in  your  hands. 


With  the  leading  messaging  server  behind  you,  relief  is  at  hand. 
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As  the  industry’s  current  top-selling  messaging  server1,  and  the  leader  in  mail  standardization 
among  Fortune  50  companies2,  Microsoft®  Exchange  Server  is  the  smart  choice  for  your  company’s 
long-term  messaging  needs.  Exchange  is  also  equipped  to  handle  the  growing  collaborative  demands  of  your  office. 
Which  means  your  people  can  carry  on  undisturbed,  and  you  can  start  tackling  your  next  challenge.  To  evaluate 
Exchange  Server  for  yourself,  visit  us  now  at  www.microsoft.com/exchange 


Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 


'Source:  Data  during  this  time  frame:  Jan.  1-June  30,  1998.  EMMS,  Sept.  4,  1998; 2 Source:  The  Radicati  Group,  July  1998. 
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Emerging 

Technology 

Ron  Welf  runs  such  a  team  at  Charles 
Schwab  &  Co.  His  title  is  manager  of 
network  performance  and  capacity  plan¬ 
ning,  though  his  roots  are  in  mainframe 
capacity  planning.  Historically,  the  data 
center  has  used  tools  to  evaluate  appli¬ 
cation  performance,  he  notes,  but  typi¬ 
cally  they  focus  on  resource  demands. 
That’s  not  the  right  perspective  for 
today’s  business  world,  he  insists. 

“The  workloads  that  drive  a  system 
are  the  apps  themselves.  So  you  would 
like  to  deal  with  the  apps  directly,  work 
with  the  developers,  model  an  applica¬ 
tion  and  get  an  idea  of  what  the  resource 
impact  might  be  before  you  load  it  into 
a  production  environment  and  discover 
that  the  available  bandwidth  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  or  CPUs  are  too  small.”  If  that 
could  be  done,  Welf  notes,  “You  could 
go  back  to  the  operations  folks  and  say, 
‘This  is  coming.  We  need  to  upgrade  our 
environment,’  or  work  with  the  app 
developer  and  say,  ‘Here’s  how  some  of 
the  functions  you’ve  written  into  the  app 
look  like  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
traffic  they  would  introduce  into  the  net¬ 
work.  Does  this  look  right  to  you?’ 

“If  we  can  show  them  the  impact  in 
interactions  at  the  protocol  level  or  the 
amount  of  data  returned  for  a  given 
query  before  things  are  locked  down, 
there’s  a  chance  to  change  the  design  or 
influence  the  queries,”  Welf  says. 

Adding  Business  Value 

Breaking  down  the  balkanization  that 
separates  the  different  IT-related  units, 
building  in  a  feedback  cycle  to  fine-tune 
application  effectiveness  and  developing 
metrics  for  measuring  deployment  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  business  terms  all  can  have 
an  impact  that  reaches  far  beyond  a 
company’s  information  systems. 

The  business  value  of  this  approach, 
says  Paul  Mason,  vice  president  of 
infrastructure  software  research  at 
International  Data  Corp.,  a  sister  com¬ 
pany  to  CIO  Communications  Inc.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  lies  in  being  able  to 
deploy  applications  more  rapidly,  fix  prob¬ 
lems  more  quickly  and  meet  business  needs 
faster — an  obvious  benefit  in  the  face  of 
intense  time-to-market  competition. 

This  new  user-oriented  approach  to 
application  deployment  has  now  even 


Telecom's  Future: 
Up  in  the  Air? 


For  decades,  orbiting  earth 
satellites  have  been  considered 
telecommunications’  final 
frontier.  But  a  pair  of  new  telecom 
ventures  are  aiming  their  sights  a 
lot  lower. 

In  separate  projects,  Angel 
Technologies  Corp.  and  Aero- 
Vironment  Inc.  are  exploring  the 
concept  of  a  flying  telecommunica¬ 
tions  platform,  a  high-altitude 


IN-FLIGHT  NETWORK 


aircraft  that  would  blanket  a 
metropolitan  area  with  an  array 
of  telecom  services.  Behind  both 
projects  is  the  fact  that  fixed-wing 
planes  are  much  cheaper  than 
satellites  to  build,  launch  and 
operate. 

Angel  Tech¬ 
nologies  based 
in  St.  Louis  is 
currently 
testing  Halo- 
Proteus,  a  plane 
that  would  travel 


over  a  city  at 
about  50,000 
feet  to  offer 
mobile  phone, 
high-speed 
data,  TV 
broadcast  and 
other  services. 

To  provide  con¬ 
tinuous  24-hour  operation,  the 
company  plans  to  station  three 
planes  in  each  market  it  serves. 
Each  aircraft  would  carry  two 
pilots  along  with  a  payload  of  tele¬ 
com  systems  and  remain  aloft  for 
eight  hours.  Service  is  set  to  begin 
in  2000. 

Marc  Arnold,  Angel’s  chairman 
and  CEO,  says  each  of  his  firm’s 
aircraft  can  focus  the  combined 
communications  capacity  of  sev¬ 
eral  satellites  onto  a  single  metro¬ 
politan  area.  “It’s  like  having  a 
constellation  of  satellites  posi¬ 


tioned  over  a  specific  place,”  he 
observes.  “Since  the  cost  of  com¬ 
munications  increases  with  the 
square  of  the  distance,  it  makes 
more  sense  to  use  a  platform  that’s 
positioned  a  few  miles  over  a  city 
rather  than  22,000  miles.” 

A  similar  but  unmanned  airborne 
platform  is  being  developed  by 
AeroVironment.  The  Monrovia, 
Calif.-based  company  is  working 
with  NASA  on  Helios,  a  solar- 
powered  plane  that  will  be  able  to 
remain  aloft  at  altitudes  of  up  to 
60,000  feet  for  several  months. 
Centurion,  a  prototype  of  the  kite¬ 
like  aircraft  that  cruises  at  a  lei¬ 
surely  23  miles  per  hour  at  sea  level 
(Helios  will  fly  four  times  faster), 
was  successfully  tested  last  summer. 

Full  service  could 
begin  in  selected 
areas  by  2003. 

Like  Angel’s 
Halo-Proteus, 
Helios  would 
soar  over  a 
particular  region 
to  provide  an 
array  of  telecom 
services.  At  the 
end  of  its  mis¬ 
sion,  the  aircraft 
would  be  glided 
back  to  an  air¬ 
port  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  refit¬ 
ting.  Robert  Curtin,  AeroViron- 
ment’s  manager  for  the  NASA  pro¬ 
gram,  estimates  that  it  would  cost 
about  $5  million  to  $10  million  to 
launch  a  remote-controlled  air¬ 
plane  like  Helios,  compared  with 
between  $100  million  and  $200 
million  for  a  satellite.  “It  doesn’t 
make  sense  to  pay  the  freight  for  a 
satellite  when  all  you  need  is 
metropolitan  area  coverage.” 

As  they  used  to  say  in  those 
1950s  sci-fi  movies,  “Look  to 
the  skies!” 

-John  Edwards 
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CALL  1-800-633-1235 
^and  get  a  FREE  copy 
of  Improving  The 
Test  Process. 
Only  from 
M  l<  S 


SDM2000 


SDM2000's  one  of  the  industry's  most  robust  and  com¬ 
plete  Year2000  solutions  available.  Need  more  facts?  Call 
1-800-633-1235  and  get  a  FREE  copy  of  MKS's  Improving 
The  Test  Process  —  a  white  paper  for  organizations  seek¬ 
ing  a  sucessful  Y2K  transition.  2=-  MKS  has  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  you'll 

need  to  keep  you  from  t  I 

becoming  aY2K  casualty.  M.  M  llVyJ' 


Avoid  a  real  crash.  Don’t  wait 
until  January,  2000  to  discover  flaws  in  your  AS/400 
conversion.  Your  system’s  too  complex  to  trust  to  any  one 
person  or  tool.  To  be  absolutely  sure  —  you  need  to 
start  testing  now!  So  start  by  calling  MKS.  Our  SDM2000 
product  suite  is  the  leading  survival  kit  for  IS  managers 
today.  2=-  SDM2000’s  got  the  testing  applications 
you  need  for  a  well-documented  testing  effort.  In  fact, 


U.S.A.  and  Canada:  800-633-1235  •  U.K.:  +44  181  335  5920  •  E-mail:  sdrninfo@mks.com  •  Web:  www.mks.com 


You  propel  yourself  into  the  wall.  Again...and  again... 
id  ag:|iteB.ecause  you  know  that  when  it’s  really  time, 
you’ll  only  get  omftf lilnce  to  get  it  right, 
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acquired  a  consulting  group  acronym.  In  September 
1998,  Stamford,  Conn.,  technology  analyst  Meta 
Group  Inc.  published  a  Global  Networking 
Strategies  paper  in  which  it  recommended  infra¬ 
structure  impact  assessment  (IIA),  including  “care¬ 
ful  network-centric  analysis  and  IT  cross-functional 
infrastructure  development”  to  avoid  performance 
catastrophes,  contain  costs  and  enhance  investment. 

New  Category  of  Tools 

Valerie  O’Connell,  head  of  the  enterprise  manage¬ 
ment  group  at  Aberdeen  Group  Inc.  in  Boston  and 
one  of  those  following  this  market  most  closely,  calls 
what’s  happening  “a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  getting  from  an  idea  to  production.” 

When  it  comes  to  the  tools,  this  aspect  of  appli¬ 
cation  deployment  is  still  emerging  as  a  distinct 
marketplace.  The  concept  of  evaluating  network 
efficiency  or  the  speed  at  which  an  application  per¬ 
forms  certainly  isn’t  new.  The  difference  is  that 
“those  old  methodologies  were  labor  intensive,  had 
a  stable  environment  and  had  a  long  time  frame,” 
says  John  McConnell,  an  enterprise  management 
consultant  in  Boulder,  Colo. 

Vendors  are  moving  into  this  space  from  network 
management,  application  management,  systems 
modeling  and  simulation  and  Web  site  resource 
management.  Some  new  categories  are  emerging  as 
well,  such  as  application  change  management, 
which  addresses  conflicts  that  are  generated,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Windows  environments,  when  chang¬ 
ing  versions  of  application  components  such  as 
dynamic  link  libraries  can  break  other  applications. 

Among  the  tools  enterprises  are  considering  for 
application  deployment  management  are  products 
from  Avesta  Technologies  Inc.,  Bluecurve  Inc.,  CACI 
International  Inc.,  Compuware  Corp.,  Conduct 
Software  Technologies  Inc.,  Envive  Corp.,  FirstSense 
Software  Inc.,  Landmark  Systems  Corp.,  Optimal 
Networks  Corp.,  True  Software  Inc.  and  Insoft. 

What’s  lacking  at  the  moment  is  an  integrated 
suit  of  application  performance  management 
tools.  McConnell  says  we’ll  begin  to  see  them  by 
mid-1999.  For  now,  though,  enterprises  need  to 
pick  and  choose  individual  tools.  That’s  what  Wells 
Fargo  Bank  Senior  Vice  President  Susan  Blew  did 
after  she  was  hired  by  the  CIO  three  years  ago  to 
focus  on  testing  and  performance  issues  involving 
the  distributed  systems  that  run  the  bank’s  decen¬ 
tralized  operations  and  soon  found  herself  with 
infrastructure  support  responsibilities.  Blew’s  pro¬ 
duction  quality  division  does  application  deploy¬ 
ment  testing  across  business  units,  using  a  variety 
of  tools.  Says  Vice  President  and  District  Manager 
Susan  Scott,  one  of  Blew’s  reports,  “We’ll  work 
with  the  application  developers  to  understand  what 


A  Dashboard  for  the  Enterprise 

YOU  HAVE  TOOLS  TO  MANAGE  PROJECTS,  TO  KEEP  TRACK 

of  expenses  and  to  deploy  employees.  But  coalescing  the  informa¬ 
tion  into  a  single  view  from  30,000  feet  so  that  you  or  other  exec¬ 
utives  can  get  a  feel  for  your  company's  current  state  of  affairs  isn't 
easy — much  less  doing  it  in  real-time.  Infoscape  Inc.'s  ServiceScape 
professes  to  be  the  dashboard  for  your 
organization  by  incorporating  informa¬ 
tion  from  Microsoft  Project  and  Excel, 
accounting  packages  and  databases  for 
a  look  at  utilization  of  resources  and 
progress  of  projects. 

ServiceScape  targets  three  areas: 
people,  time  and  expenses,  and  proj¬ 
ects.  Using  graphs,  tables,  spreadsheets 
or  text,  it  provides  real-time  reports  on 
each  facet.  A  user  can  view  the  alloca¬ 
tion  and  availability  of  employees  by 
specific  skill;  look  at  cash  flow,  rev¬ 
enues,  margins  and  upcoming  expenses;  and  track  progress 
(or  its  absence),  at  the  same  time  creating  a  database  for  reuse  as  a 
comparative  tracking  tool  for  future  projects. 

Running  on  a  Java-based  application  server  using  either  Microsoft's 
Windows  NT  or  Sun  Microsystems'  Solaris  operating  systems,  Service- 
Scape's  information  can  be  distributed  through  any  Web  browser.  User 
profiles  govern  security  over  who  gets  access  to  which  information. 
ServiceScape  pricing  was  not  determined  at  press  time.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  415  675-7100  or  visit  www.infoscape.com. 


Connecting  Phones  and  Palms 

The  salespeople  out  on  the  road  may  not  be  saying  it, 
but  they're  probably  wondering  why  they  need  a  cellular  phone 
and  a  handheld  computer  and  a  modem.  Why  can't  they  use  the 
phone  as  a  wireless  modem  and  have  one  less  thing  to  carry?  There  are 
lots  of  options  for  skipping  one  piece  of  this  puzzle,  and  here's  one  more: 
Mitsubishi  Wireless  Communications  Inc.'s  MobileAccess  Phone  now 
works  as  a  wireless  modem  for  handheld  computers  running  the  Palm 
Computing  operating  system.  This  allows  road  warriors  to  dial  into  the 
corporate  network  and  download  information  to  their  handhelds  without 
plugging  in  anywhere. 

A  $110  connection  kit  provides  configuration  software  that  walks 
users  through  setup  on  their  handheld.  The  kit  includes  a  serial  cable  for 
connecting  the  phone  to  the  handheld's  serial  port.  The  kit  automatically 
installs  modem  drivers  on  the  handheld;  users  will  have  to  know  their 
service  carrier's  DNS  (directory  name  server)  settings.  Also  included  for 
the  Palm  Computing  devices  is  an  e-mail  client  and  Web  browsing  utility. 
A  similar  system  for  handheld  computers  running  Windows  CE  is  in 
development.  MobileAccess  Phones  are  available  from  a  variety  of  carriers 
at  varying  prices.  For  more  information,  call  408  730-5900  or  visit 
www.mobileaccessphone.com. 
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Experience  the  Power  of  CoreDossier®  and  Enterprise  Compliance  Management 


■  Create  agency-compliant  electronic 
submissions  and  large,  mission- 
critical  compliance  documents 
for  both  corporate  and  business- 
driven  needs. 

Cross  Industry  Applications  Including: 

Agrochemical  ■ 
Industrial  Chemical  ■ 
Petroleum  ■ 
Pharmaceutical/Medical  Products  ■ 
Telecommunications  ■ 
Utilities  ■ 
and  Emerging  Markets  ■ 


■  Assemble,  consolidate,  refine  and 
distribute  compliance  information 
from  multiple  locations/sites  creating 
a  standardized,  cohesive  publication. 


■  Publish  to  Internet/corporate 
intranet,  to  paper  or  industry 
specified  standards  using  a  variety 
of  strategic  technologies  including 
HTML,  PDF,  XML*  and  TIFF. 

For  More  Information: 

■  U.S.  &  Canada:  1 .800.51 5.ESPS 

■  Europe:  44.1753.725203 

■  www.esps.com 

■  technology@esps.com 


*mid  ‘99 
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an  Internet  banking  application  does  today.  Then 
we  will  stress  it  in  a  model,  and  based  on  the  results 
we’ll  change  the  app.  The  objective  is  to  be  able  to 
bring  new  banking  products  and  services  into  the 
Internet  environment  without  an  adverse  impact.” 

A  deployment  tool  most  often  mentioned  by  ana¬ 
lysts  is  Optimal  Networks’  Application  Expert,  a 
$15,000  tool  that  models  the  performance  of  mul¬ 
titiered  applications  in  real-world  environments, 
reading  packet  data  on  a  thread  basis  to  evaluate  task 
response  times  relative  to  service-level  expectations. 
It  can  also  predict  response  times  over  a  WAN  link. 

Bank  of  America’s  McDuffie  says  the  bank  chose 
Application  Expert  because  it  offers  a  great  deal  of 
information  useful  for  traffic  engineering  while 
allowing  his  application  engineers  to  see  graphi¬ 
cally  how  their  app  will  perform  within  a  repre¬ 
sentative  infrastructure.  “Most  application  engi¬ 
neers  don’t  know  the  network.  So  in  Application 
Expert  we  provide  them  with  something  to  allow 
them  to  easily  recognize  from  an  apps  perspective 
what  it  will  perform  like  when  they  put  it  into  pro¬ 
duction.  What  we’re  doing  is  building  a  feedback 
loop  to  the  app  developers.” 

At  Hershey  Foods  Corp.,  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
deploying  SAP  AG’s  ERP  tools,  Bill  Leonard,  proj¬ 
ect  manager  for  the  SAP  implementation  program 
Enterprise  21,  followed  the  company’s  standard  pro¬ 
cedure  and  built  stress  testing  and  a  simulated  load 
into  the  software  rollout  process  to  anticipate  any 
problems.  To  monitor  the  SAP  R/3  modules’  per¬ 
formance,  Hershey  is  using  Envive’s  R/3-specific 
tools.  “Envive  monitors  the  application  and  every¬ 
thing  underneath  it,  including  the  database  and  the 
operating  system,  looking  for  availability  and  ser¬ 
vice-level  problems  so  that  you  don’t  wind  up  in  fire¬ 
fighting  mode  after  you’re  live,”  says  Leonard. 

Justifying  the  New  Tools 

The  notion  of  paying  attention  to  the  manageability 
and  operational  aspects  of  an  app  earlier  on  in  the 
life  cycle  is  what’s  really  at  issue  here.  Aberdeen 
Group’s  O’Connell  says,  “I  believe  this  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  no-brainer,  but  not  many  people  are  doing  it  yet. 
It  conveys  real  competitive  advantage — a  little  extra 
time  spent  in  development  can  save  tons  of  time.” 

All  it  will  really  take  to  make  this  a  reality,  she 
says,  is  the  availability  of  really  good  and  easy  to 
use  tools.  That  and,  of  course,  buy-in  and  support 
from  the  executive  suite.  Which,  given  the  intensity 
of  competition  on  the  front  lines  today,  itself  ought 
to  be  a  no-brainer.  BE! 


Alan  S.  Kay  covers  business  and  consumer  tech¬ 
nology  from  San  Francisco.  He  can  be  reached  at 
ask@well.com. 


Presentations  on  the  Web 

F  YOU  WANT  TO  SET  UP  A  CONFERENCE  CALL  TODAY,  YOU 
call  your  long  distance  provider  and  get  a  special  telephone  number 
that  everyone  punches  in  at  the  appointed  time.  But  what  if  you  want 
to  take  that  scenario  one  step  further  and  deliver  a  presentation  to  the 
participants  at  the  same  time?  Vialog  Corp.  has  developed  two 
Web  Presentation  Services  for  group  training,  sales  presentations  and 
corporate  briefings.  Here's  how  it  works.  In  the  basic  version,  the  person 
giving  the  presentation  delivers  it  to  Vialog  for  conversion  from 
PowerPoint  to  HTML.  At  the  scheduled  time,  participants  dial  into  Vialog 
for  the  audio  portion  of  the  presentation  and  log  onto  a  prearranged 
Web  URL.  A  conference  moderator  controls  the  pace  of  the  presentation 
so  that  users  can't  jump  ahead.  The  person  giving  the  presentation  can 
also  view  a  list  of  who's  participating.  The  cost  for  the  basic  version  is  80 
cents  per  minute  per  user. 

The  premium  version  tackles  multimedia  presentations  that  incorpo¬ 
rate  animation,  video  clips,  photographs  and  prerecorded  audio,  convert¬ 
ing  them  for  presentation  over  the  Web.  The  premium  version  can  also 
accommodate  online  polling  and  text-based  messaging  for  chatting.  The 
cost  for  the  premium  version  is  $1.30  per  minute  per  user.  For  more 
information,  call  978  975-3700  or  visit  www.vialog.com. 

Compliance  Across  the  Network 

DO  YOU  GET  A  HEADACHE  THINKING  ABOUT  SENDING 
someone  to  do  Y2K  remediation  on  every  PC  in  your 
organization?  It's  a  daunting  task.  Centennial  International 
LLC's  Centennial  2000  Pro  Enterprise  Edition 
is  designed  to  let  network  managers  automate 
the  process  of  managing,  testing  and  monitor¬ 
ing  compliance  activities  of  data  files  on  net¬ 
worked  PCs.  It  allows  your  staff  to  inventory 
software  applications  and  then  deal  with 
noncompliant  dates  in  hardware,  databases 
and  spreadsheets.  The  software  can  also  be 
used  to  check  standalone  and  mobile 
computers. 

Once  remediation  has  begun,  the 
software  compiles  real-time  reports  and 
can  regularly  monitor  the  network  for 
new  applications  or  PCs  that  are  added 
after  the  initial  testing.  All  this  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  viewed  through  an 
administrative  console.  The  software  supports  all 
major  PC  operating  systems,  including  DOS,  Windows  for 
Workgroups  and  Windows  3.1,  95,  98  and  NT  as  well  as  Novell  NetWare 
and  IntranetWare.  Pricing  starts  at  $48  per  PC;  volume  discounts  are 
available  as  well  as  upgrades  from  current  Centennial  2000  remediation 
products  (the  Standard  product  looks  at  a  PC's  BIOS  and  internal  clocks, 
while  the  Lite  product  focuses  on  home  users).  For  more  information,  call 
650  373-2090  or  visit  www.centennial.co.uk. 
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e-business  goes  beyond  e-mail 

and  a  Web  site.  It’s  about 
connecting  you  to  your  customers, 
employees,  suppliers  and 
vendors  via  intranets  and  the  Web. 


Retail  solutions  like 

Merchandise  Management  can  help 
you  improve  inventory  control 
and  set  promotional  pricing  based  on 
actual  customer  buying  patterns 


Manufacturing  solutions  like 

Advanced  Planning  and  Scheduling 
can  help  you  reduce  cycle  times, 
achieve  on-time  shipments 
and  ensure  faster  time  to  market. 


Wholesale  solutions  such  as 


Business  Management  Systems 
can  help  reduce  inventory 
and  costs,  and  offer  more  choices 
to  customers  and  suppliers 


Keep  hearing  about  supply  chain  management? 
“The  right  product  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.” 


It's  no  longer  theory. 


Now  you  can  put  what  looks  good  on  paper  into  practice. 

Introducing  tangible,  affordable  e-business  solutions  for 
growing  companies,  from  IBM. 

Customized  solutions  that  can  help  strengthen  your  position 
in  the  supply  chain. 

So  there’s  less  second-guessing.  And  more  connecting. 

Whether  you’re  ready  to  send  your  first  e-mail  or  ready  for 
supply  chain  management  (which  links  inventory,  hilling  and 
shipping  to  your  customers  and  suppliers),  these  solutions  work 


with  what  you’ve  got  and  grow  as  you  grow. 

What  can  you  expect?  Better  forecasting,  better  inventory 
control,  better  customer  service.  Welcome  to  e-business. 

Visit  www.ibm.com/businesscenter  or  call  I  888  IBM-2992, 
ext.  H821 ,  for  your  free  Business  Assessment  CD-ROM,  designed 
to  identify  ways  for  your  company  to  integrate  its  supply  chain. 
We’ll  also  put  you  in  touch  with  an  IBM  Business  Partner  who 
can  tailor  the  right  solution  for  you. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet™ 


IBM,  the  e-business  logo  and  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  ol  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  U  S  and/or  other  countries.  ©1998  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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revenues  of  $2.05  billion  and  has  more  than  9,000 
employees  worldwide.  IDG  offers  the  widest  range  of 
media  options  which  reach  IT  buyers  in  75  countries 
representing  95  percent  of  worldwide  IT  spending. 
IDG's  diverse  product  and  services  portfolio  spans  six 
key  areas  including  print  publishing,  online  publishing, 
expositions  and  conferences,  market  research, 
education  and  training,  and  global  marketing  services. 
More  than  90  million  people  read  one  or  more  of  IDG's 
290  magazines  and  newspapers,  including  IDG's 
leading  global  brands — Computerworld,  PC  World, 
Network  World,  Macworld  and  the  Channel  World  family 
of  publications.  IDG  Books  Worldwide  is  the  fastest- 
growing  computer  book  publisher  in  the  world,  with 
more  than  700  titles  in  38  languages.  The  ". . .  For 
Dummies''  series  alone  has  more  than  50  million  copies 
in  print.  IDG  offers  online  users  the  largest  network  of 
technology-specific  Web  sites  around  the  world  through 
IDG.net  ( http://www.idg.net ),  which  comprises  more  than 
225  targeted  Web  sites  in  55  countries  worldwide. 
International  Data  Corporation  (IDC)  is  the  world's 
leading  provider  of  information  technology  data,  analysis 
and  consulting,  with  research  centers  in  over  41  countries 
and  more  than  400  research  analysts  worldwide.  IDG 
World  Expo  is  a  leading  producer  of  more  than  168 
globally  branded  conferences  and  expositions  in  35 
countries  including  E3  (Electronic  Entertainment  Expo), 
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build  international  brand  recognition  by  developing 
global  integrated  marketing  programs  via  IDG's  print, 
online  and  exposition  products  worldwide.  Further 
information  about  the  company  can  be  found  at 
www.idg.com. 
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WANTED! 

1 0,000 

POWER  USERS 


Ruthless,  meticulous,  tireless 
performance  testers  to  subject 
software  applications  to  brutal 
tests  of  survival  and  scalability. 
Must  understand  difficult  real 
world  situations  and  be  able  to 
immediately  pinpoint  key  test 
esults.  Cubicle  sharing  mandatory 


Web  Securities  Corporation  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  Software  Project  Leader. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  have  experience  in 
project  management,  as  well  as  software 
development  processes.  Knowledge  of  net¬ 
work  protocols  and  Internet  applications 
also  a  must.  So  if  you  would  like  to  work  for 
a  dynamic,  exciting  new  company  and  you 
possess  3-6  years  of  software  development 
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Don't  Miss  This 

Educational  Event! 
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January  and  February,  1999 

www.  rational,  com/symposlum 
800-858-8689 
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Where  is  your  application’s  breaking  point.7  Can  it 
meet  targeted  performance  levels.7  PerformanceStudio 
automatically  subjects  your  application  to  production 
load  tests  so  you  can  see  how  it  will  perform  under  real 
use  situations.  With  this  comprehensive,  easy-to-use  solu 
tion,  you’ll  close  the  quality  gaps  in  system  perfor- 
k  mance  and  know  if  your  project  is  ready  for  release, 
m  Visit  our  website  to  order  a  demo  CD-ROM,  k 


ORDER  YOUR  DEMO  CD-ROM 
www.rational.com/tools/prfmstudio/  *  i 


The  future  belongs  to  objects. 

Jasmine™  is  the  future  of  objects. 

It’s  the  first  complete  and  pure  object  solution. 

It’s  not  a  hybrid.  It’s  not  hype. 

Jasmine  is  real.  A  proven,  complete  object-oriented  database  and 
development  environment.  So  now  you  can  build  the  next  generation 
of  multimedia  business  applications  and  run  them  everywhere: 
client/server,  Internet,  intranet,  and  extranet. 
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Introducing  The  industry’s  First  Multimedia, 
Internet-Enabled  Object  Database. 

With  built-in  multimedia  and  Internet  support,  Jasmine  has  it  all.  A  pure, 
object-oriented  database.  Drag|and-drop  development  environment.  Distributed 
object  delivery.  Efficient  database  multimedia 
storage  and  manipulation,  and  efficient 
delivery  through  streaming  and  caching.  The 
industry’s  easiest  development  environment 
lets  you  use  all  your  favorite  tools:  built-in 
VB  integration,  native  Java  support,  and 
C++  support. 

Unlike  hybrid  or  partial  object  solutions, 

Jasmine  actually  works. 

So  you  can  shorten  your  time  to 
market  and  gain  a  distinct  competitive  advantage. 

If  that  sounds  good,  pick  up  the  phone  right  now.  Because  Jasmine  is 
ready  today. 

Are  you? 

Call  1-888-7 JASMINE  tor  your  FREE  Developer  Edition  CD 

orvisHwww.cai.com 
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